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It had to take an Act of Parliament to stop Wa 


WAIMAIRI DISTRICT COUNCIL — 1910-1989 


The entrance to Canterbury Technology Park in Burnside is pictured on the front cover. The park 
was Officially formed in May, 1987 (Compak Telepictures ) 


Chairman’s Message 


About this time each year we have traditionally prepared and distributed an information 
booklet to you. The booklet listed the recent achievements of the Waimairi District 
Council and provided basic information to be used as a reference for the coming months. 

However there will be no Waimairi District Council in the coming months. From 
November 1, 1989, Waimairi will be part of an enlarged Christchurch city. We therefore 
felt the familiar Outlook was inappropriate this year but were reluctant to scrap it entirely. 

Instead we have commissioned media consultant, Malcolm Hopwood, to research and 
write a short history of Waimairi from the time it was constituted in 1910 to the official . 
opening of Jellie Park Aqualand on October 1, 1989. 

This publication, Waimairi Life, is the result of his three months of endeavour. It doesn’t 
just chronicle the recent activities but the events, debates, controversies and proud 
achievements that have shaped Waimairi during the last 79 years. 

No history of any local authority and its surrounding community can be written without 
substance. Waimairi certainly has had that. Progressive councils over the years have worked 
diligently and with far-sightedness to make your district a unique and memorable place 
in which to live. 

Waimairi is about people and successive councils have gathered with the interests 
of the people they serve firmly in their minds. I am proud of what has been achieved 
here in Waimairi. I know this area of north-west Christchurch will contribute positively 
to the on-going life of the new city. 

However in the years to come I would like you to think back on the special qualities 
of friendship, caring and working jointly towards a better environment that are the legacy 
Waimairi has left. 

On behalf of the present district council and its staff, I wish you every success in 
the years to come and trust life holds as many future enjoyments as it does pleasant 
memories of the past. 


MARGARET MURRAY 


CHAIRMAN 


Waimairi as it looked, September 11, 1989 


Millbrook Reserve in Helmore’s Lane, one of the most attractive reserves in Waimairi. Pictured enjoying the tranquility is Cornelia VanderWalt 
and her daughter, Julia. 
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The new Jellie Park Aqualand indoor pool, officially opened during the weekend of family activities at Jellie Park, September 30/October 
1, 1989. 


(Maurice Lye photos) 


FOREWORD 


Waimairi is one of those districts that is too involved with the 
present and future to concentrate on the past. 


Its decision to commemorate 79 years of vital activity was only 
made in late June, 1989. However in accepting Waimairi’s 
commission, I realised much could be achieved in three months. 
I soon became caught up in the infectious enthusiasm and 
commitment council staff have for their work and district. 


My reflection on Waimairi life is based on minute books, press 
cuttings and observations from long serving councillors and staff. 


In no way is it a detailed chronicle of the history of this district. 
That volume has yet to be written. Instead I have sought to give 
you a popular and personalised account of many of the events that 
made Waimairi memorable. 


Waimairi is about people. So is this publication and I want to dedicate 
it to those people whose achievements have often gone unrecorded 
— the past and present council staff. 


This one’s for you. 
MALCOLM HOPWOOD 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir, 
Please note in your diary 
To call it Waimairi, 
The tree ts called mairi 
And the river’s Waimairi. 
No fences too wiry 
Nor roads that are miry 
Nor traffic cops fiery 
Are found in Waimairi. 
But youl find on enquiry 
Ills are near their expiry 
In happy Waimairi. 


March 7, 1931 


Prologue 


ob Semple was a busy man in 1943. 
B« had a war to fight and be wasn’t particularly 
interested in a letter from the Waimairi County 
Council somewhere in Canterbury. 


The letter, from former county chairman, WJ. Walter, 
had asked Bob Semple, as Minister of Public Works, 
to oppose the establishment of a power board. 


Several Waimairi councillors wanted their own power 
authority, similar to one which originally existed, but 
WJ. Walter was not one of them. Neither did he want 
the Christchurch City Council to take over Waimairi’s 
power reticulation. 


He shivered at the thought of what else it would want 
to take over. 


On a summer evening on January 15, 1943, he 
addressed a protest meeting and it was there an idea 
took shape. 

Why not call on the Minister of Public Works to reject 
such a scheme? Why not indeed ? 

But blunt, direct Bob Semple, a stalwart of Peter Fraser’s 
first Labour Government, regarded the letter as a 
distraction. 

‘T have sufficient to do to look after the war at present,” 


he informed WJ. Walter as if the middle east and Pacific 
Island conflicts required his undivided attention. 


“This is not the time to be setting up or amalgamating 


bodies,” was his curt reply. 


Then he casually mentioned what the government was 
thinking once he had personally dealt with Adolf Hitler. 
“The whole policy of the government tends towards 
amalgamation rather than the setting up of new 
bodies,” he said. 


Certainly Bob Semple’s letter carried the response that 
WJ. Walter was looking for. The minister had effectively 
stopped any prospect of a power board for Waimairi. 
But it also implied something else. Amalgamation. Now 
amalgamation was as welcome to Waimairi as a 50 
percent rate increase to its Papanut riding. 

And Bob Semple was said to be a man who got things 
done. 

The Waimairi County Council, as it was then known, 
could only get on with the business of administering 
this thriving part of Christchurch north and north-west 
and dismiss amalgamation as a hobgoblin of the future. 
But Bob Semple’s predictions were true and in May, 
1948, Judge IJ. Goldstine opened a sitting of the Local 
Government Commission in Christchurch. 

First he placated the smaller local authorities. “We (the 
commission ) are not committed to any definite policy,” 


he said. Then he delivered a Mike Tyson-like jab to the 
head. “Christchurch, it must be acknowledged, has a 
multiplicity of local authorities with diversity of control 
and, in some cases, duplication of effort.” 


The good judge had decided for the prosecution before 
the trial began. 


The Christchurch City Council was swift to follow up 
his opening remarks. 


We want a fusion of the whole of Riccarton, extensive 
areas Of Waimairi and Heathcote, parts of Halswell and 
Paparua and, of course, the city, their solicitor, Mr W-R. 
Lascelles, said modestly. 


Then followed evidence for amalgamation from just 
about every city councillor, head of department and 
anyone who had an opinion including the former 
president of the Plumbers’ Association and a senior Press 
reporter of 26 years who specialised in covering the 
drainage board. 


On August 25, the Riccarton Borough sanitary inspector, 
Mr TE. Shou, was informed he was the 50th witness 
to be heard. 


Originally the hearing was for two days but, with 
recesses, it lasted until early November. 


Clearly the commission wanted to be fair to everyone 
who had a submission to give, but, by August, the tail 
was wagging the dog and a very expensive dog it was 
proving to be. One of the counsel appearing before the 
commission suggested the hearings were costing 15 
pounds a minute. “That makes morning and afternoon 
teas fairly expensive — 225 pounds a time,” he said 
draining his second cup. 


One submission came from a member of the Riccarton 
branch of the Labour Party, Mr G.W. Dell, who pointed 
out the Christchurch Drainage Board had decided to 
buy a dredge for work in the estuary and had used 
a aragline to clear the Heathcote. 


It is very hard to understand what point the Labour 
Party in Riccarton was making about a dredge in 
Heathcote to a Local Government Commission 
discussing an enlarged Christchurch. 


It was probably the weight of evidence and the length 
of time it took to deliver the verdict that saved Waimairi 
and allowed it to exist for another 40 years. The 
commission listened to a hundred witnesses and 
accumulated 2,293 foolscap pages of evidence. 


Fortunately for Waimairi it deliberated for seven 
months before returning its verdict and, by then, it was 
too late. 


Waimairi put up its best case but, by late December 
1948, the family of councillors, staff and residents knew 
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it would be the last Christmas they would celebrate 
together. 


Yet despite the uncertainty surrounding them, the 
council Rept on making those decisions that affected 
the county. Councillors tackled the problem of increased 
street lighting and investigated a sewerage scheme for 
Belfast. 


“The town is becoming lousy with the names of 
politicians, international or otherwise,” said Cr. A. 
Lexington Jones who opposed the naming of two streets, 
Truman Avenue and Attlee Crescent. 


No-one appeared to agree and the names were accepted 
as recommended. The council minute book records Cr 
A. Lexington Jones was granted four months’ leave of 
absence possibly to study more appropriate names. 


About then residents of Curry Street woke up to find 
their address would become Fovant Street and people 
living in the restfully named Greens Lane faced the 
prospect of being Suva Street residents from that time 
On. 


Finally on May 18, 1949, the Local Government 
Commission’s decision was announced. It came as no 
surprise to anyone. It was the end of Waimairi as people 
knew it. All of Fendalton and Middleton ridings and 
parts of Marshlands, Wairarapa, Harewood, Papanui, 
Avon and Styx ridings would have a new owner. 


Beyond the Waimairi boundary, parts of Heathcote 
including Cashmere, Paparua including Wigram and 
all of Riccarton borough were to be included in the 
city. Riccarton however had a proviso — it was given 
the right to poll its residents on the decision. 


The chairman of Waimairi’s finance committee, Cr 
Henry Kitson, was quick to react. “The inquiry is a 


shocking waste of time and money. It is to be hoped 
the people affected will stir themselves to protect their 
democratic rights,” he said. 


In fact they did but it is doubtful whether the political 
change which followed was due to the indignation that 
whelled up within the breasts of slighted citizens. 


By May/June 1949, Bob Semple was fighting another 
battle. The battle was to win the general election later 
that year and remain as Minister of Public Works. 


He achieved neither. History records the National Party 
led by Mr Sidney Holland, won the election and, when 
it came to local body amalgamation, it changed the 
rules. 


Waimairi survived but the spectre of amalgamation was 
never to disappear for the next 40 years. It was 
omnipresent and the Christchurch City Council 
remained indefatigable in its desire to see the north- 
west of Christchurch in its grasp. 


The changes of political fortune were to help Waimairi 
in 1949, however four decades on no-one was able to 
significantly affect Brian Elwood’s determination to 
change the face of local government in Christchurch. 


He succeeded by ensuring his Local Government 
Commission’s recommendations were implemented 
before an election year. 


Waimairi had survived 79 eventful years, most of them 
glorious. It effectively ended with a weekend family 
celebration in Jellie Park Aqualand to co-incide with 
the official opening of indoor swimming facilities on 
October 1, 1989. 

It began back in 1910 when county chairman, Mr S.A. 
Staples, raised the gavel to begin the first meeting of 
the Waimairi County Council. 


irst on the agenda paper was not roading, lighting, 
transport or people but animals. The council moved 
a dog registration by-law and appointed a cattle 
ranger. 
At this stage riding member, Cr. S. Bullock, wanted to end 
the historic meeting almost as quickly as it began. 


Back in the “old country’, Edward VII had died and Mr 
Bullock felt it appropriate the meeting should adjourn to 
commemorate the king’s death. However with respect to 
Edward, the council considered it existed for the living 
and continued by raising a 4,800 pound loan to “transform 
part of Fendalton Road by constructing channelling and 
culverts, asphalting the footpaths and regrading the roads.” 


The age of the motorcar had arrived and already the roads 
boards that preceded Waimairi had placed restrictions on 
traffic behaviour. 


You had to be 18 years or over to drive a vehicle and 
stop on the request of any police constable in uniform. 
If your car weighed over 500 cwt, it had to have a reverse 
gear as well as several forward ones. 


The forward gears were to negotiate Fendalton Road; the 
reverse was for backing out of potholes. 


It is interesting to note the first meeting was in the drainage 
board office in the city and not in Waimairi. This decision 
did not impress Cr E Sisson who moved that future meetings 
be held more centrally in Papanui. 


Chairman, Cr Staples, tried to respond to the motion but 
was persistently interrupted by Cr Sisson. Finally he sternly 
commented. “I shall have to ask you to behave yourself,” 
he told Cr Sisson. 


Waimairi would be noted for its lively debate around the 
council table and that exchange was the first of many 
thousands to follow. 


At the meeting councillors represented the ridings of Styx, 
Belfast, Marshlands, Avon, Papanui, Harewood, Fendalton, 
Middleton and Riccarton. 


Waimairi’s first county clerk was J. Bosomworth who, prior 
to his appointment, was clerk of the Avon Roads Board. 
It was the Avon Board which combined with the Riccarton 
Roads Board and part of Ellesmere county to form Waimairi 
and the industrious J. Bosomworth, clerk and returning 
officer, was part of that package. 


By the time Waimairi held its first meeting, J. Bosomworth 
knew all about spreading shingle on the carriageway, 
disciplining erratic traction engine drivers and amending 
acts to regularise the erection of privies, closets and ashpits, 
to remove nightsoil and prevent nuisances.” He also knew 
how to call up the city roller to level the reformed part 
of Papanui Road. 


The first few years were spent successfully developing the 


county and protecting its borders. One insurrection from 
within Fendalton was put down but another from Riccarton 
succeeded. 


Fendalton ratepayers, annoyed at the alleged lack of public 
works in the riding, passed a vote of no confidence in 
Waimairi and “resolved to obtain the signatures necessary 
to enable a separate town board to be formed.” 


This they did on April 20, 1911 and, by a majority of 10 
votes, claimed a new Fendalton borough. However the 
following month the referendum was declared invalid 
because the voting didn’t close at 6.00 pm. 


Riccarton secedes 


In 1913, Waimairi was less successful in holding on to its 
Riccarton riding. For 18 months Riccarton residents, led 
by their future mayor, Mr J. Reynolds, had agitated for their 
own borough. Waimairi, he declared, was “far too large 
for it to manage satisfactorily.” 


On March 13, Riccarton succeeded and formed its own 
borough. Sadly its identity will be lost 76 years later on 
the same day as Waimairi’s. 


By 1919 Waimairi had gained a reputation that was the 
envy of all the counties in New Zealand — it was wealthy. 
Certainly Waimairi wasn’t whispering to its neighbours that 
it was flush with funds. 

The information came from several sources and already 
there were those envious of the county’s “lean and efficient” 
Start. 


Take the Elmwood Park debate on March 25, 1919. Waimairi 
was under attack from the Christchurch City Council for 
refusing to jointly purchase the park for public use. The 
park bordered Waimairi and the city and city councillors 
pointed out that county residents would benefit more than 
their own because of its location. 


Cr Ell couldn’t condemn Waimairi too strongly and said 
Theodore Roosevelt’s remark that “it was a mighty poor 
American who lived only for his own generation” applied 
to Waimairi. 

The mayor, Mr Henry Holland, said forget Waimairi and 
purchase the park outright even if some of it was located 
in the county. The asking price was 6,300 pounds with 
1,350 pounds for roading. 


And then Cr Flesher referred to Waimairi’s alleged wealth. 
He said all members of the Waimairi County Council should 
be ashamed of their miserable attitude. “It was disgraceful 
that a county, which was the wealthiest in the country, 
should refuse to consent to the proposition,” he thundered. 


Waimairi reconsidered and called for ratepayers’ consent 
to raise a 1,200 pound loan to purchase land at Elmwood 
“as a pleasure ground for the benefit of the inhabitants 


of that part of St Albans in the city of Christchurch and 
part of the county of Waimairi.” 

Why Waimairi changed its mind is uncertain. Could it be 
to escape the wrath of Teddy Roosevelt or to remain modest 
about its achievements? 


However the county’s efficient housekeeping did not escape 
the scrutiny of Mr G. Hawke from Oxford. When Waimairi 
refused to pay all of its grant to the Canterbury Patriotic 
Fund, Mr Hawke, who was a member, commented that 
“one of the wealthiest counties in New Zealand was shirking 
its duty.” 

By 1920 Waimairi had a population of more than 10,000 
and a capital value of nearly three million pounds. A Press 
report claimed it was the second richest county in New 
Zealand “embracing some of the finest residential areas 
in the city suburbs.” But it warned the county must attend 
to lighting, drainage, footpaths and many other works.” 

It is then surprising that, within two years, Waimairi was 
in debt by 9,000 pounds and the auditor-general was 
investigating its accounts. In particular he claimed loan 
money was used illegally for other purposes and on February 
2, 1922, he issued a writ against the council alleging that 
a 10,000 pound loan for channelling and asphalting in 
Papanui was used to pay off debts to the Commercial Bank 
of Australia. 


Claim and counter claim followed yet, within three months, 
retiring chairman, Mr WJ. Walter, announced that finances 
were in a healthy position and rates in Belfast, Harewood, 
Wairarapa and Middleton ridings were likely to be reduced. 
“Stringent economies meant the riding accounts had been 
improved by nearly 7,000 pounds,” he proclaimed. 


It was during the altercation with the audit department 


that two other issues were raised which would remain 
contentious for the next 67 years. 


The first arose as a suggestion from the Lyttelton Times 
which, like newspapers of the day, would editorialise on 
any issue anywhere in the paper. 

“We suggest to Waimairi ratepayers that the best thing they 
can do is join the greater Christchurch amalgamation 
movement,” the paper advised. It was probably not the 
first time the Times had encouraged ratepayers to change 
allegiance — it certainly wasn’t the last. 


The second issue saw Waimairi on the offensive through 
its local MP, Mr G. Witty. He claimed the Christchurch 
City Council was profiteering by 800 pounds from retailing 
power to the county. That accusation never departed from 
the Waimairi agenda paper and was one of the reasons 
why Bob Semple was drawn into the in-house argument 
as to whether Waimairi should establish its own power 
board. 


Waimairi develops 


The 1920s saw further development of the part urban, part 
rural county. Special loans for lighting, roading, channelling 
and sealing were sought and approved. Letters to the Editor 
concentrated on the cost of electricity, the state of the 
roads and which local authority was giving the best service. 
Correspondents were also watchdogs of their local 
authorities. 


Sir, asked a Sun reader, why were the lights on Riccarton 
Road left on all day at a cost to the consumer? The editor, 
summing up all his knowledge of electrical matters, replied 
the lights were controlled by an automatic time-switch 


The only way to try out a new stretch of highway is by vehicle. Councillors are pictured driving over the near three miles of the 
new concrete section of the North Road in November, 1928. 


Where there’s an opening there’s a celebration. Waimairi councillors, staff and invited guests enjoy the lunch that followed the opening 
of the two and three-quarter mile concrete stretch of the North Road. 


which sometimes went groggy. By that, do we understand 
the time-switch over-imbibed or went light in the head? 


However like a land-locked European country, Waimairi 
was regularly troubled by skirmishes on its borders with 
the city and Riccarton. 


Part of the Papanui riding and streets on the perimeter 
of Waimairi and Riccarton received the Governor-General’s 
seal of approval to join the city and Riccarton. Waimairi, 
nevertheless, was not going to give up its fealty without 
a fight. According to former chairman, Mr WJ. Walter, 
Waimairi should “bring the matter to the notice of the 
Prime Minister, Mr Massey, who is one of the fairest minded 
public men I know,” he said. 


A county-wide love of trees caused residents who had them 
to complain about residents who didn’t want them. In 
November, 1923, a decision by a Helmore’s Lane property 
Owner to cut down two trees to make way for his home 
prompted an immediate letter from his neighbour, Mr 
George Gould. 


Sir, The prospect of Helmore’s Lane being converted into 
a chain-wide wilderness of dust and glare fills me with 
dismay he wrote. 


In 1926 the Waimairi Council basked in glowing tributes 
from two of its daily newspapers over its administration 
of the young county. 


“It is generally recognised throughout Waimairi county,” 
said The Press, “that it has a lively, progressive body of 
men administering the affairs of the ratepayers. The 
councillors are out for the benefit of the county, and it 
must be conceded, that, in submitting a scheme to 
bitumenise 13 miles of highway and modernise two bridges, 
they have displayed a thought for the prosperity of the 
ratepayers that is highly commendable.” 


According to The Sun, September 29, 1926, “No 
Christchurch district contains a more varied selection of 


property, either from the point of value or situation, than 
the Waimairi County. In comparison with other counties, 
Waimairi, in 1926, is ninth in value, sixth in revenue and 
third in population.” 

The Sun then went on to make an interesting observation 
about the contribution of Marshlands riding to Waimairi’s 
success. “The riding enjoys the distinction of being 
unequalled for the growing of onions, and, as onions are 
popular, Marshlands thrives,” it said. 

Rating in 1926 showed that Belfast residents paid one penny 
farthing in the pound while Avon ratepayers paid a penny 
and seven-eighths in the pound. 

When Waimairi celebrated it knew how to do so in style. 


For example take the opening of a new concrete section 
of the North Road in November, 1928. 


It was a time of great revelry with every MP and local 
body representative present. After the opening, 70 guests 
sat down to lunch in the council chambers and the 
established New Zealand custom of asking everyone to speak 
began. In all 29 speeches and almost as many toasts were 
given. Royalty wasn’t forgotten and a toast to wish George 
V a speedy recovery was proposed. 


MP, Mr D. Jones, predicted concrete would be the road 
of the future. MP, Mr RW. Hawke, agreed even if bitumen 
had to be laid on top afterwards. The mayor of Christchurch 
congratulated Waimairi but used the occasion to warn 
contractors that, when tenders were called for a new surface 
for Lincoln Road, they had all tendered the same price. 


“This indicated some crooked work,” he said. “The 
Christchurch City Council was not willing to be rooked 
and it was being rooked.” 

Mrs Newnham, wife of the county chairman, Mr Thomas 
Newnham, received a silver manicure set for cutting the 
ribbon. 

All this was to celebrate the opening up of a concrete 
section of two and three-quarter miles. 


Growing Pains... 


hardship to families lasted for nearly a decade. 

Among the government’s initiatives was the 
Unemployment Board’s relief scheme which was admin- 
istered by local authorities including Waimairi. 


[Discs struck New Zealand in the 1930s. The 


Many of the out of work were employed on public works 
projects. Closer to home there was work available on farms 
within the county. But before a farmer received help or 
a man could be assigned a labouring job, there were forms 
for an unfortunate Waimairi clerk to fill out. 


For example scheme No. 5 was called Over the Fence. 
A clerk firstly received a circular setting out the conditions 
under which such work was to be done. 


With the circulars came 11 forms and three cards. The 
certifying officers had, in addition, to keep a debt card 
for each farmer and retain all application forms with a 
separate file for each farmer’s applications. That wasn’t all. 
The instructions about wage sheets were comprehensive. 
The wage sheets had to be prepared by the local body 
in quadruplicate and retained for its record. 


The original and triplicate copies would each support 
voucher forms. The triplicate wage sheets with duplicate 
vouchers attached would be retained by the certifying officer 
for his office records. 


There is strong evidence to suggest New Zealand would 
have recovered from the depression years before it did, 
if a 1930s version of Alexander the Great could have cut 
through the Gordian knot of red tape. 


The Waimairi County Council tried to retain its staff by 
cutting wages back by 10 percent. However by 1936 the 
staff wanted the cuts restored. 


They met a formidable opponent in county chairman, Cr 
W.G. Chapman, who opposed restoring the cuts despite 
veiled threats that workers were going to “get it back” 
on the council. At a January 16 council meeting a long, 
and animated discussion ensued. Cr E S. Scott doubted 
if increases were warranted. “If the men aren’t satisfied 
let them go somewhere else. I think we have been giving 
them too much consideration,” he said. 


The average wage paid to council truck drivers was four 
pound, seven and sixpence a week while workmen received 
10 shillings a day. Remember that people in 1936 worked 
a 48 hour week. 


While the discussion lapsed without a recommendation, 
a number of councillors declared in favour of returning 
the 10 percent cut which would have given workmen an 
extra shilling a day to spend. 


Meanwhile in the month of March, 1936, power was being 
cut off progressively in Burwood, Shirley and Marshlands 
for the purpose of the annual overhaul of mains, dog 
registration fees of 10 shillings were due, hemlock was 


10 


declared a noxious weed and the council called a special 
meeting to approve 8,800 pounds being spent on kerbing 
and channelling in north Papanui. 

Any 1989/90 reader, locked into a timewarp that 
transported them back to the late 1930s, would have 
discovered that a “hot issue” was the setting of a statutory 
half-holiday in the six day working week. 

They would have also discovered the greatest invention 
since rates by instalment, was the state house. Prominence 
was given in 1937 to what was known as the Northcote 
settlement. “Once considered the biggest of white elephants 
of its kind, the Northcote Housing Settlement in Waimairi 
is now a successful going concern,” claimed The Press. 


The newspaper pointed out that, when built in 1920, the 
settlement interested no-one and quickly became a group 
of derelict houses. However, it said, the State Advances 
Corporation took over the scheme and renovated the 
houses. 


On January 23, 1937, the settlement was visited by the 
under-secretary in charge of Housing Construction, Mr John 
A. Lee, who looked at it with considerable interest in view 
of his national scheme for building workers’ homes. 


Future model 


Government officials with the under-secretary told The 
Press that Northcote was “a future model settlement.” 
According to the newspaper every home is occupied by 
proud tenants. 


“Nearly every one of the neat stucco homes has a bright 
garden, back and front, and there are well-kept lawns, even 
on some footpaths and generally it is a smiling settlement 
of obviously happy people,” The Press chirped. 


By late 1939 the world was gripped in a war. The world 
of Waimairi continued but reference, in minutes and press 
clippings to the savage conflict, occurred regularly. 


Home Guard Units were established in Waimairi by late 
1940. On November 18, a unit was formed in the Fendalton 
district following a meeting at St Barnabas Schoolroom, 
Clyde Road. 


Other gatherings were held in the Dallington, Ascot, Shirley 
and Burwood districts presided over by Major Murchison, 
the area commander. He advised further meetings would 
be held in other districts on such future dates that he was 
able to be present. The major didn’t indicate what top 
level assignment he carried out in his spare time. It is only 
conjecture that he tried to make Bob Semple’s tank work. 


The following year Waimairi told its residents that a number 
of street lighting circuits in the county’s outer areas would 
be disconnected until the present restrictions were 
removed. Requirements in triplicate under the Emergency 
Precautions Scheme demanded Waimairi play its part. 


The Waimakariri could rise with terrifying suddenness flooding the surrounding area. Heavy rain in the alps caused this flood in 1941. 
A further flood around the Whites Bridge area in 1950 is reported on in this publication. 


Rates for the 1941/’42 financial year were struck at just 
over a penny in the pound. The ridings of Middleton, 
Fendalton, Wairarapa, Harewood and Belfast escaped with 
paying three-farthings in the pound. However there were 
also rates for hospital and charitable purposes, for fire 
protection, sanitation and the Christchurch Drainage Board. 


Secret petition 


The great breakaway from the MED began in secrecy in 
1942. The Waimairi County Council used extreme wartime 
caution to assess what residents felt about a separate power 
board. It may have been easier to wrest the date of the 
D-Day landings from General Eisenhower than to find out 
what the council was up to. But the council knew. 


A petition circulated around householders. No-one from 
the council spoke to the media about it — idle talk could 
cost lives. When confronted, the county chairman, Cr W.G. 
Chapman, admitted a petition was being circulated “for 
a purpose which could not at present be disclosed.” 


His actions resulted in many letters asking why the secrecy 
and aroused the suspicions of the Christchurch City Council. 
Residents knew it was about power but little else. 
Correspondents using the nom-de-plumes, Consumer, 
Ratepayer, Anxious and Fendalton Riding, could not 
penetrate the silence. When the city tried, it too was told 
to mind its municipal business. 


However the city was not used to rebuffs. When it couldn’t 
receive the information it wanted, it lodged an objection 
to the petition and brought the proposal to the government's 
attention. 

Finally petition organiser, Cr Henry Kitson, went public. 
“Ever since the Waimairi County Council has carried on 
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as a licensed supply authority, all profits have been kept 
separate and only used for the benefit of the electric power 
consumers,” he said. “The time has arrived when certain 
work must be undertaken for the improvement of the 
service. 


“Before formulating a long-term policy there must be a 
security of tenure. Unless there is a power board formed 
that security is absent.” 


Speculation continued into the new year and led to the 
decision taken at the January 15 protest meeting to ask 
the Minister of Public Works to reject the scheme. 


His reply ended Waimairi’s initiative but warned the county 
that amalgamation would follow VJ Day as certainly as day 
followed night. 


Meanwhile the work of the county continued. In the years 
leading to the 1949 elections the council supported claims 
to have Harewood declared an overseas air terminal, plans 
for a new bridge over the Styx River on Marshlands Road 
were approved, New Zealand’s 30,000th state house was 
completed in Emmett Street,. Shirley, with the Minister of 
Public Works, Bob Semple, attending the celebrations and 
Mr Annot Lionel Moffat was appointed a trustee of Waimairi 
Cemetery succeeding a man who had become a permanent 
resident there. 

Ratepayers in 1949 were informed they had to find 90,230 
pounds, five shilling and fivepence for the current year 
compared with 82,637 pounds the previous financial year. 
However overshadowing all council discussion was 
amalgamation. It may be idle speculation but the time spent 
arguing the issue over the years would amount to thousands 
of days and millions of dollars. 


Waimiairi’s reaction to the Local Government Commission’s 


decision of 1949 was swift and bitter. The Star-Sun reported 
“few documents in the history of local government in 
Christchurch can have received such a unanimously hostile 
reception.” 


The chairman, Mr WW. Laing, claimed “what has been 
encountered in the findings is the very thing New Zealanders 
went overseas to fight in the last war.” Mr A. Lexington 
Jones was equally strong in his condemnation. “The 
commission had been told to implement the will of the 
government and, in doing so, it had been preaching and 
practising communism.” He said the practice of bringing 
large areas and numbers under one central control was 
first enunciated by Lenin. “Even the Prime Minister, Mr 
Peter Fraser, knows that socialism must go on to become 
communism.” 


Uncertainty 


The issue raged for years with nothing achieved despite 
months of outburst and uncertainty. The Christchurch City 
Council, at first, hoped that amalgamation would take place 
by April 1, 1950, but it didn’t take into account the appeals 
or the poll provision granted to Riccarton. While a merger 
of local bodies was meant to create a new city, that was 
not the understanding of Christchurch’s mayor, Mr E.H. 
Andrews. “I do not think it is possible for the city council 
to take over the new districts on April 1, next year,” he 
said in September 1949. 


However lobbying for mayoral candidates for the new city 
went ahead despite the uncertainty of when an election 
would be held. The Star-Sun on October 7, 1949, reported 
five possible nominees, the most likely being Mr James 
Hay, the father of Sir Hamish. “He has been successful in 
business, his social work is outstanding and his drive and 
progressiveness for the expansion and advancement of 
Christchurch were recognised at the last municipal election 
when he topped the poll of councillors,” it commented. 


Another candidate was Cr J.E. Tait who appeared to be 
a compulsive local body groupie. He was mayor of Sumner 
while living in Riccarton and was now chairman of the 
Christchurch City Council’s finance committee. 


National became the government in November, 1949, and 
early the following month Riccarton, in a local poll, rejected 
the amalgamation by 262 votes. “I advise the city council 
to keep their bloodhounds out of Riccarton,” its mayor, 
Mr H.S.S. Kyle warned. 


By 1950 confusion reigned. The government, in not showing 
a lead, led The Press to speculate “feeling is growing among 
those opposed to amalgamation that the Local Government 
schemes may not become effective at all.” 


Waimairi was nearing the end of its financial year and it 
had major tasks in hand. The biggest job was the 
reconstruction and sealing of two miles of lower Styx Road. 
The council had received a number of complaints from 
dusty residents who pointed out heavy traffic to Spencer 
Park was causing havoc to the shingle road and to them. 


1950 was a year of development. A record number of 
building permits were issued — 962 valued at three-quarters 
of a million pounds. The county clerk, Mr H.A. Ferguson, 
reported a successful year financially however bad news 
for Belfast was good news for its night-soil collector. Cr 
J. Halligan did not think Belfast was sufficiently built-up 
to warrant the installation of a sewerage system. 


March 27 saw a draught horse accused of lifting a heavy 
gate, laying it down and then making good its escape from 
the Waimairi Pound. It evaded the charge but its owner, 
who tried to prove he was elsewhere, was fined. 


Long term Waimairi residents will remember torrential rain 
on or about May 27, 1950. The front page of the Star- 
Sun, then costing twopence, reported serious flood damage 
to the West Coast. “The Waimakariri, rose with terrifying 
suddenness, making hasty evacuation of areas north and 


The Waimairi Beach Progress League no longer exists but in 1945 it flourished. It was established to develop the Waimairi Beach area 
including Broad Park. Its members are:— 
Back Row: J. James, A Taylor, J. W Green (Waimairi C. Council), J. Buschl, T. J. Hargreaves, L. Voller, J. C. Carbines, 
W. H. Hillsdon, W. J. Manning, G. E. Walker, T. J. McKay. 
Front Row: W. P. Spencer, (Waimairi C. Council), W. J. Walter (Waimairi C. Council), P. E. L. Broad (President), 
S. J. Aston (Hon. Sec.), J. H. McIlraith (Hon. Treas.). 


south of the bridge on the Main North road imperative. 
About 15 residences in Stewarts Gully were flooded,” it 
said. 

The Star-Sun also reported “Women, children, elderly men, 
cats, dogs and canaries, along with various articles of hastily 
gathered luggage, made up the bus load of evacuees, 
transported to the city from Whites Bridge, only 150 yards 
from the raging and swollen Waimakariri River.” 


About that time Cr I. A. W. Chapman struck a blow for 
Waimairi against the Christchurch Tramway Board. He 
demanded a cessation of rates for Northcote and Papanui 
as no trams had rattled through those areas for 20 years. 
It was then discovered that to change the rating, an 
amendment in parliament to the Christchurch Tramway 
District Act, 1920, was required. 


A Papanui correspondent struck back. If the rate had to 
be paid, said the nom-de-plume, then Papanui was entitled 
to get its tram service back and that would cost thousands 
more. 


Abbott’s Park 


The same month the activities of a retired Indian Army 
Officer, Colonel B. Abbott, became well-known throughout 
Christchurch and beyond. 


On October 19, he opened a new motor camp on Yaldhurst 
Road to the public. Colonel Abbott and his wife converted 
a racing stable into a community kitchen, shower rooms 
and laundry. Upstairs the loft was transformed into a 
comfortable lounge. To remind people of his colourful past, 
the colonel furnished the lounge with mementos of India 
including a large tiger skin. 

The motor camp was known as Abbott’s Park and, besides 
the community building, the colonel installed 16 huts that 
could sleep two, three or four. Most had the luxury of 
running water and electric cooking units. 


Back in Bryndwr, toddlers and their mothers were being 
evicted from the Baptist Church Hall in Clyde Road. A 
sympathetic Press wrote “dozens of Bryndwr toddlers will 
be deprived of first-class playing facilities and their mothers 
of the comforting knowledge that children are safe off the 
street when the play centre closes next week.” 


The only bright spot in the tragic tale of centre-less children 
was the news that local residents intended to build a 
kindergarten in the area and needed another 500 pounds 
for the building fund before work could begin. 


And then on November 20, 1951, a further chapter of the 
book entitled Amalgamation in Christchurch or “Please 
Don’t Touch my Local Body” concluded. 


The Local Government Amalgamation Bill in Parliament 
scrapped the Local Government Commission but allowed 
for corisenting authorities to do whatever they wanted to 
do in public or, for that matter, in private. 


It allowed for amalgamation, or boundary alterations, or 
transfer of functions, or the setting up of new districts, 
or the abolition of existing ones or the merging of districts 
with others as long as agreement could be reached. 


It meant that the scheme to amalgamate Christchurch, as 
announced by Judge Goldstine back in 1949, could go ahead 
as long as all parties favoured it. That effectively ended 
another round of amalgamation, at least, for the time being. 


New avenue 
Remember Burnside Road? You probably travelled up or 
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down it sometime in the last week. The problem is that 
it’s not on the map anymore. 


The challenge of Burnside Road and what to do with it 
confronted the Waimairi County Council and became a 
major issue in the 1950s. 


To those living in suburbs now known as Avonhead, [lam 
and Burnside, the road in question was considered an 
entrance to Christchurch. It extended from Fendalton Road 
through farming land, passed the rural Russley Golf Course 
to Harewood. 


We know it as Memorial Avenue but back in 1952 when 
county chairman, Mr W.W. Laing, decided it needed 
upgrading, it was a suburban road that ran into the country. 


“There needs to be a proper access to the international 
airport at Harewood,” Mr Laing said. But the project was 
too big for Waimairi alone. He decided to call a conference 
of the Christchurch City Council, Paparua County and the 
Main Highways Board. 

Mr Laing’s inspired action on April 24 received praise from 
The Star-Sun editorial. “Burnside Road will become, in ever- 
increasing importance, the front door of Christchurch. What 
is important is to applaud his proposal that some definite 
planning should be undertaken now. When he declares 
we need a plan for the future, there can hardly be other 
than unanimous support,” it said. 


Linked to the proposal was a desire, dating back to 1945, 
that Burnside Road become a memorial to all airmen killed 
in the war. At the combined meeting, held on May 9, all 
authorities agreed the road should become a memorial 
avenue. It was also agreed that Waimairi should approach 
property owners who had a frontage on the road to explain 
the scheme and record their reactions. 


By October 4 the inevitable committee was formed. Its 
snappy name was the Burnside Road Memorial Committee. 
County chairman, Mr Laing, whose name would be forever 
linked with the avenue, was elected chairman. Its first task 
was to agree on a cost and then decide who was going 
to pay for it. 

The figure approved was 135,000 pounds and the 
committee then submitted the cost to the Main Highways 
Board. Burnside Road residents were told the committee 
would either buy their frontages or obtain them under 
the Public Works Act. Depending on how much money 
the highways board would provide, the rest would be shared 
by the negotiating councils. 


However memorial avenues don’t appear overnight nor over 
a long weekend. It took the National Roads Board, formerly 
the highways board, two years before it granted 20,400 
pounds towards the development. 


By 1956 the plan for Burnside Road was finalised, or almost. 
It called for the widening of Burnside Road from Clyde 
Road to Christchurch airport — a distance of three miles. 
Plots of trees, shrubs and grass would be planted in the 
centre of the widened highway from Greers Road onwards. 


The “or almost” referred to a small housekeeping measure 
introduced by the committee to save costs. Wiring would 
not be underground Mr Laing decided. However he didn’t 
take into account the ire of residents, negotiating councils 
or the influence of newspaper editorials. 

The decision was reversed with the chairman wondering 
who was going to pay for the underground extras. 
December 14, 1956, saw the name change to Burnside 
Memorial Avenue although not everyone around the 
Waimairi council table was in favour. 


“I will be sorry to see Memorial Avenue adopted,” said 
Cr P. Wynn-Williams. “It is a meaningless name and will 
be objected to by several residents.” Fortunately Cr Ray 
Blank was able to reassure him. It is certain to be changed 
back to Burnside Avenue on correspondence he argued. 


Yet despite assurances, the name Burnside disappeared 
altogether within months. Mr Laing claimed the name had 
nothing to do with the avenue. He said it referred to the 
farm which was subdivided for roading and housing 
development. “There was no other Memorial Avenue in 
New Zealand,” he pointed out. 


Streets/houses 


But if Burnside was lost to the avenue, it wasn’t lost to 
a new housing area being developed on the north side 
of the highway. Burnside it became and the name was 
adopted by the schools, the dairy, the garage, the sporting 
clubs and, probably, the lotto agency. 

Street names have often been contentious in Waimairi. Take, 
for example, the decision to change Wilson Road in Belfast. 
The council expected few protests but, on May 18, 1957, 
came a terse letter. The writer explained the land for the 
road was given by her late father. He also donated land 
for the nearby Orange Hall. And now the fine name of 
Wilson was not only being changed but changed to the 
name of an Lrishman. 


Few residents of Lagan Street today will be aware of the 
stormy start to their address. 

But back to Memorial Avenue. While the committee had 
solved the underground reticulation problems, it faced 
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grumbles from the residents affected. They too had formed 
an association and their chairman pointed out that while 
they paid rates, they only had their ashes taken away once 
a week in return. 


“We have no stormwater drains, no sewerage and only the 
minimum amount of street lighting,” Mr B. McLelland said. 


The residents were told they were fortunate to be on 
Memorial Avenue as it would add an extra 1,000 pounds 
to the value of their homes. 


When it came to a memorial for Memorial Avenue the 
committee opted for Moses instead of Miles and chose 
two tablets of stone. One would be placed in the median 
strip at the Greers Road intersection and the other at the 
entrance to Christchurch airport. Both tablets would 
commemorate the men and women of the New Zealand 
armed forces who lost their lives in World War Two. 


In approving the tablets the committee turned down a 
“fin like’ memorial submitted by a young city architect, 
Miles Warren. The concrete fins would be 120 feet high, 
16 inches thick, 16 feet long and eight feet apart. The 
committee decided the cost of the project would be too 
expensive and might distract motorists. 


Finally the date of the official opening arrived. Although 
the avenue had been in use from mid-year 1959, its ribbon 
wasn’t cut until November 26 when the Governor General, 
Lord Cobham, officiated. The Waimairi County Council 
dressed the avenue in bunting and flowers and thousands 
of school children lined the route. As part of the celebrations 
the army staged a roll past of more than 50 vehicles and, 
at the request of the Minister of Defence, Mr Connolly, 
four aircraft from Ohakea flew over the official gathering. 


Adulthood . . . 


uring the 1950s the population of Waimairi 
increased significantly. By 1953 it had reached 
25,472. This meant new houses, new streets, new 


sub-divisions, power, water and drainage. 
New milestones in the life of the Drainage Board were 


achieved somewhere in Christchurch each week. For the . 


record, Joyce Crescent residents were connected to the 
sewerage system in November, 1954, while relief came to 
Knowles Street and part of Brookside Terrace the following 
year. Mairehau wasn’t quite so fortunate and its Residents’ 
and Ratepayers’ Association petitioned the Minister of 
Health, Mr John Marshall in March, 1955, and then his 
successor, Mr Ralph Hanan, to speed up Drainage Board 
services in the suburb. 


It's good to report many were impressed with the service. 
This intriguing letter appeared early in 1953. 


Sir, 


With regards to nightsoil collection, I am glad to know 
Mr Ferguson, the county clerk, has the matter in hand. 
Signed Nom-de-Plume. HYGIENE complaining to The Star 
in March, 1955, claimed the Christchurch City Council’s 
refuse system, where rubbish spilled out from open carts, 
wasn’t good enough. “The Waimairi refuse collection used 
far more hygenic covered vehicles and the men were 
suitably clothed,” the correspondent pointed out. They 
probably wore sackcloth for the ashes. 


And now from the “if you don’t succeed files ...” of the 
Waimairi County Council. On November 21, 1955, Waimairi 
declined a TAB agency on either Clyde and lam Roads 
as part of a new shopping centre. Both Fendalton riding 
members were opposed to the TAB. 


Dr Haslam — “I have spoken to a lot of people and they 
don’t want it.” 

Mr Ray Blank (a retired school principal) — “Our policy 
is not to put a TAB agency under the noses of school 
children.” Instead, at its meeting, the council decided to 
pursue the option of a cinema as part of the shopping 
development. 


Nearly 35 years later the cinema has opened and closed 
but the TAB, by trying again, remains next to a liquor 
supermarket and about two doors away from a kindergarten. 


Thieves only needed to succeed once to take 4,000 pounds 
from the county council’s safe. In March, 1957, they opened 
the strongroom door with explosives and then blasted open 
the safe. The thieves were possibly Waimairi ratepayers 
because the previous day was the last day for the payment 
of rates. The blast also launched the great office sort out 
as it scattered nearly 50 years of office records. 


The 1950s will be seen as years when a far-sighted council 
made decisions which have benefitted Waimairi and, in some 
cases, the whole of Christchurch. Memorial Avenue is one 
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example, a high pressure water supply for Fendalton, 
Middleton and Wairarapa ridings which began in 1955 is 
another, the vigilant opposition to the Christchurch City 
Council’s attempts to take Waimairi over is a further example 
of keeping the district independent until now. 


Certainly Waimairi lost some of its extremities during the 
50s when areas were successfully petitioned to become 
part of the city but it was always swift to respond to 
Christchurch’s mayor when he looked longingly out and 
over Hagley Park. 


“I am a firm believer in extending the boundaries of 
Christchurch to cover the whole metropolitan area,” Mr 
Bob Macfarlane, the mayor of Christchurch, said in July, 
1955. Later that month, Cr George Manning, a future mayor, 
presented a plan for the amalgamation of greater 
Christchurch which, he believed, would “stabilise 
boundaries for a period of 15 to 20 years.” 


City landlord 


Probably what hurt Waimairi most was a decision reached 
by some Papanui residents to embrace the city. The area 
to pay homage to mayor Bob Mcfarlane included the 
Waimairi County Council office on the corner of Sissons 
and Main North Roads. “The city council will be our 
landlord,” said a bemused county chairman, Mr W.W. Laing. 
That hastened the need to build a new office in the heart 
of Waimairi. 

The county was also forward thinking in its attitude to 
pollution. Back in 1953 it sought a legal opinion on whether 
its by-laws could bar shops from selling cigarettes on 
Sundays. Cr Colligan made the point that reports from 
Britain showed smoking was dangerous to the lungs. He 
said cigarettes should be referred to the Inspector of 
Dangerous Goods. Pollution of another kind was on Mr 
L.L. Pownall’s mind when, in August 20, 1955, he warned 
the city it was “already overhung with smoke and smog.” 
The senior lecturer in geography at the University of 
Canterbury said people from the “sunshine of the Olympian 
heights of Cashmere” or the “pioneer district of Waimairi” 
could notice it when they entered the city. They still can. 


Far-sightedness certainly included Jellie Park... 


It all began when Prime Minister, Mr Sid Holland, with 
little warning, announced on radio a gift to his government. 
It was 26 acres of land given by Mr James Jellie. In his 
broadcast on May 11, 1956, Mr Holland said he would 
ask the Waimairi County Council to develop the land. “It 
is in a rapidly-developing part of the county and would 
make a splendid park,” Mr Holland said. 


“As Mr Jellie doesn’t want the park named after him, the 
government is prepared to accept suggestions for a name.” 
They were quick in coming including the suggestion to 
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One of the most impressive buildings at the University of Canterbury, 
the library tower. Both the university and the Christchurch College 
of Education are within Waimairi district. 


Branch Librarian, Sally Thompson, prepares a new book display on 
Royalty at Redwood Library. 
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The generosity of a Waimairi woman, Mrs Avice Hill, in gifting her 
home and property to the Waimairi District Council as an art and 
craft centre was recognised at the official opening on September 16, 
1989. The centre is already in use. Pictured (from left) Michelle 
Bradley, Avice Hill Community Reserve supervisor, Berry Butt, Maureen 
Alexander, Margaret Ackley and Christine Craw, members of the 
Canterbury Herb Society, and benefactor, Mrs Avice Hill. 


Jellie Park Aqualand manager and former coach of the New Zealand 
national swimming team, David Henderson, offers advice to youngsters 
learning to swim. Jellie Park Aqualand’s $2.2 million indoor facilities 
were Officially opened on October 1, 1989. 
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The Star-Sun the following day of the “Sid Holland Mystery 
Park.” The Waimairi County Council quickly endorsed the 
Prime Minister’s recommendation. “We can make this the 
show place of Christchurch,” said Cr J. Colligan as if he 
also visualised the completion of Jellie Park Aqualand in 
1989. 

Whether Mr Jellie wished it or not the park was named 
after him. At its opening on September 24, 1960, the county 
chairman, Mr Ray Blank, said James Jellie made his gift 
to the people of the whole of Christchurch. The theme 
was developed by Riccarton MP, Mr Mick Connelly, who 
commented “the greatest amenity which can be added to 
a city is a magnificent reserve such as this.” Mr Ray Blank 
performed a short, formal ceremony unveiling a plaque 
on a stone cairn to Mr Jellie. More than a thousand shrubs 
and trees were planted in time for the opening. 


Before long there was talk of a swimming pool at Jellie 
Park and, within two years of its official opening, a meeting, 
organised by the Papanui/Belfast Jaycee Chapter, received 
unanimous support for building an outdoor swimming 
complex. The 34,000 pound complex, also supported by 
the county council, would include a main pool, a learners’ 
and diving pool and a toddlers’ pool. 


The development of Waimairi was one of the main reasons 
for the need to relocate the county office. “The new offices 
are urgently required for greater efficiency in the 
administration and control of the county which has 
advanced in value and population enormously in the last 
few years,” the county chairman, Mr HJ. Reynolds, said 
in March, 1958. “The capital value is now 30 million pounds 
and the population is approximately 28,000.” 


However the shift to the council’s yards in Jeffrey's Road, 
which already housed its garages, workshops and stores, 
wasn’t a formality. For some time councillors flirted with 
a site on Fendalton Road close to the park before buying 
land on the corner of Clyde and Jeffrey's Road. 


The building of the existing brick structure without the 
additions of recent years was completed in June 1960. On 
August 1 the staff moved in to what the Star called a 
“spacious public office flanked by a counter on the left 
for administrative business and another on the right for 
engineering business. With the exception of the council 
chamber furnishing, all furniture and window curtains are 
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new. 
“The building, complete with furniture and heating plant, 


cost 36,000 pounds,” The Star informed its readers. 


However it would be wrong to suggest the 1950s were 
marked as years of remorseless progress. Some of the basic 
necessities of life still had to be provided. 


Lifelines 

At the time Lord Cobham was opening Memorial Avenue, 
Cr Arthur Adcock was reminding the council that families 
living in Kainga Road still hadn’t had power connected. 
“It was disgusting and disgraceful that people still had to 
live by candlelight,” he said. Like an Old Testament prophet, 
Cr Adcock pointed his staff at the North Canterbury Power 
Board and warned it could only be given one more chance. 
By the following year the lights had been turned on only 
70 years after electricity first came to the South Island. 


Long term residents of Waimairi will remember the tragic 
plane crash on November 21, 1957. Four people were killed 
when a Bristol Freighter crashed into the eastern edge of 
the Russley Golf Course. The aircraft was flying directly 
from Paraparaumu to Timaru when, according to The Press, 
it “hurtled into the ground, broke in two and the flight 
deck and front section erupted in a huge sheet of flame.” 


While Memorial Avenue would be remembered as the major 
roading project of the late 1950s, work had also begun 
on preparing Fendalton Road for widening so the highway 
from the airport could flow into Fendalton Road and then 
through Hagley Park. But there were other roads to consider 
as well including Holmwood Road and one more... Sir, 
There needs to be an urgent widening of Rossall Street 
ahead of Holmwood because of traffic density. Signed H.G. 
Hay. 

As the Waimairi County Council approached a new decade, 
it faced not just financial and engineering issues, but a social 
problem. On October 23, 1959, the council minute book 
included two words that it had never recorded before — 
bodgies and widgies. This new human phenomena was 
holding “rather uninhibited parties” at the appropriately 
named, The Groynes, according to traffic officer, LR. 
Stringer. 


He told the county council that bodgies and widgies were 
consuming booze, driving their old model cars at speed 
and noisily throttling their motor-cycles. The minute book 
does not record whether councillors wanted to noisily 
throttle the bodgies and widgies. 


A tragic plane crash occurred in Waimairi on November 21, 1957. 

Four people were killed when a Bristol Freighter crashed into the 

eastern edge of the Russley Golf Course. It was carrying cattle from 
Paraparaumu to Timaru. 
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Maturity... 


ill Rice was a busy man in 1963. 
B By April he was also an annoyed man. Cr William 
T. Rice had an opinion on most things but on April 


18 his heart was set on one issue — fluoridating Waimairi’s 
water supply. 


The council had accepted fluoridation in principle late in 
1962 but four months later nothing had been done. Cr 
Bill Rice, a man of action, was not prepared for any more 
delays. 


In what The Star referred to as a “spirited debate”, Cr Rice 
called for a public meeting where both sides of the issue 
could be argued. After that, he said the council had either 
a duty to rescind or approve its policy and “get on with 
the work.” 


Fluoridation was to become one of the major issues facing 
Waimairi in the years leading up to amalgamation; perhaps 
the biggest. Certainly the widening of Fendalton Road has 
been contentious but it hasn’t affected the whole district 
as personally as fluoridation. Merging with the city has 
caused widespread concern and opposition but you don’t 
drink it. It doesn’t affect your health like fluoridation. 


Fluoride in the water was an issue Bill Rice would die 
for — or, at least, drown for. 


At the public meeting on May 30, attended by 70 members 
of the public and a policeman, fluoridation was debated. 
At its conclusion Cr Rice immediately moved that the 
council proceeded with fluoridation immediately. However 
he didn’t get his way. 

An amendment proposing a referendum instead was carried 
on the chairman’s casting vote. That effectively meant a 
delay of two years before the referendum could be held 
in conjunction with the local body elections. 


Enter Cr Arthur Adcock with an amendment to the 
amendment. Now Cr Adcock was opposed to the 
referendum but “if we are to have one, let’s have it as 
soon as possible,” he said. His amendment was carried and 
the council agreed on a date probably in November. 


The council also decided that unless 60 percent of the 
electors voted and unless a clear majority was against 
fluoridation, it would proceed. 


Cr Rice was relieved. However he wasn’t going to wait 
passively for the referendum to take place. He formed a 
committee to fight for fluoridation and to present “the true 
facts behind the proposals.” His committee received the 
support of the Canterbury division of the British Medical 
Association. 

Naturally a group was established to oppose Cr Rice’s 
committee and the referendum but not necessarily 
fluoridation. Led by Mr J.L. Milburn, the committee said 
a minority had no right to impose fluoridation upon the 
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majority and the majority had no right to deprive the 
minority of fluoridation if it desired it. 


The answer, according to Mr Milburn, was the tablet. 


In the end events overtook the two factions and on August 
15 the council agreed to scrap the provisions and instead 
hold an unconditional referendum. But by October 19 they 
weren't even going to do that. Cr Rice engineered the 
coup of the year and moved that the poll be scrapped 
and fluoridation introduced. “If we believe local government 
has a responsible and active part to play in the community, 
we should accept our responsibilities and not shirk the 
problem by meekly saying ‘let the people decide, ” he 
said. 

When it came to the vote Cr Rice had the numbers. His 
motion to “get on with it” was carried by six to four. 


However while the county council decided the issue, supply 
and demand decided when fluoridation would be 
introduced. The council’s waterworks engineer warned that 
it might be 18 months before the equipment from the 
United States could be imported. A lot of unfluoridated 
water would pass under the bridge before then. 


City wide 

By the time the October 19 decision was reached 
fluoridation had become a Christchurch-wide issue. The 
Press and The Star gave it front page treatment. Journalists 
sought every opinion from the mayor of Lyttelton to the 
Canterbury Trades Council. If someone was forgotten then 
he or she wrote a letter and, if they were never going 
to be asked, they gave their opinion anyway. 


For months writers with nom-de-plumes such as Piped 
Poison, One with a Gappy Grin, Silver Nib, Waimairi Mary, 
Remember Thalidomide and Concrete Teeth dominated 
the correspondence columns. Most argued the pros and 
cons of democracy, the dangers of fluoridation, whether 
Waimairi had the right to decide and some just answered 
each other’s letters and added another, even more 
outrageous, comment. 


— WJ. Collins argued that there is no fluoride in sea water 
yet no-one has seen a toothless fish. 


— Grace Barnes pointed out millions of brave young men 
gave their all in freedom’s cause and, to be truly worthy 
of their supreme sacrifice, we must not remain apathetic 
and silent in the face of what we believe to be morally 
wrong. 

— E.G. Woods suggested we should fluoride the children’s 
milk because they drink more of it than water. 

— Cut Out the Cackle, after hundreds of letters, observed 
that people had forgotten what the issue was about; 
the problem of tooth decay. 


— WEB. Bray warned readers that certain interests, aiming 
at world government, use tranquilisers to shape people’s 
minds to their own ends. With fluoride in the water 
they are tranquilised without knowing it. 


Cr Bill Rice may have been a contented man by the end 
of 1963 but he wasn’t to know that nearly two years would 
pass before fluoride was finally introduced. 


For five months the four councillors opposed, staged a 
successful tactical retreat by moving notices of motion to 
delay the purchase of equipment. On March 20, 1964, a 
further notice of motion was on the agenda paper. This 
time, it came from Cr Arthur Adcock who moved a notice 
of motion not to have any more notices of motion. The 
game, set and match was carried by six votes to four. 


The year 1964 became ’65 and finally in September the 
equipment was installed and housed and tests were 
completed. In what appeared to be a media anticlimax, 
The Star took only three paragraphs to describe an event 
that had caused Christchurch to splutter into its whisky 
and unfluoridated water. 

The Star simply said “By throwing a switch this morning, 
the Waimairi County Council’s water supply became 
fluoridated. Tests over the past several days proved 
satisfactory and 42,000 homes should be receiving the 
treated water by Thursday.” 


Waimairi waited in alarm to see what world power would 
take over the county by tranquilising the water. Would it 
start with Cr Rice’s own riding and use the Papanui Herald 
to issue its ultimatum to New Zealand and beyond? 


However by Thursday nothing had happened. And then 
the hoax was revealed. The water hadn’t been fluoridated 
at all. Waimairi residents had been misled to see what 
reaction there would be. In fact only six people complained 
about the different taste. 


i haters 


A separate complaint was lodged by the Canterbury branch 
of the Journalists’ Union which said it had been supplied 
with false information. A Star editorial pronounced that 
“deceit had no place in local body work.” 


Fluoridation was finally introduced as colourfully as it was 
raised and debated three years before. History will record 
that it lasted in the water supply for 21 years before a 
referendum, held in conjunction with the 1986 local body 
elections, saw residents vote it out of their water supply. 


It was a close vote but decisive enough for fluoride to 
be tossed out with the rubbish. Strangely 26 years before 
a new decade was introduced with an argument over 
rubbish .. . 


Can of worms 


Back in 1960 council approved rubbish cans were left 
outside the gate. The complaints came from those who 
purchased the Royal Doulton variety of can. It apparently 
dented when dropped from a height and often lost its 
rubbish in the gutter before the contents could be thrown 
into the refuse truck. Could the garbologists be more 
diligent when returning cans to the footpath the residents 
asked. Apparently they could. 


No council decision is ever taken in isolation and Waimairi 
certainly knew that a four-lane Memorial Avenue would 
attract vehicles like moths to a windscreen. Within a year 
of opening there was a significant build-up of traffic at the 
intersection with Clyde Road. 


The Fendalton School Committee delicately called the 
intersection “suicide corner” and expressed their concern 
at the daily danger to about 300 children who had to 
negotiate it. 


The answer, according to the school committee, was traffic 
lights. The council, then chaired by the former Fendalton 


The Groynes were transformed in 1962 into a beautiful picnic area. The Papanui Rotary Club together with the Waimairi County Council 


and the North Canterbury Catchment Board carried out the project. The groynes, in front of the bridge, are half-ton concrete wool 


sacks. 
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School principal, Cr Ray Blank, deliberated but instead 
decided to impose a 15 mph speed restriction. 


However within a month the council changed its mind 
possibly due to newspaper publicity, local protest and an 
effective letter writing campaign. Traffic lights will be 
introduced as soon as possible said Mr Blank. “There will 
be no effort to spare money.” On May 25 the following 
year the lights came into use. 


A second issue of 1960 had its origins when electricity 
first came to Waimairi. It was highlighted back in 1943 
when Bob Semple was determining the course of the Second 
World War. Waimairi, in seeking its own power authority, 
was protesting over the city’s policy to pocket surplus MED 
funds. 


By 1960 nothing had changed and Waimairi was still 
justifiably upset. However it had a point, one that the city 
council was reluctant to acknowledge. Waimairi as a user 
wanted part of the surplus. It was an approach straight 
out of the Sermon on the Mount but the city apparently 
read another version. 


Christchurch’s mayor, Cr George Manning, reminded his 
councillors that it cost the city more than 35,000 pounds 
to bring Waimairi to the same standard of reticulation as 
the city enjoyed. There the argument stayed until the next 
time. 


A brou-ha-ha of bodgies at the Groynes could have been 
the inspiration for a group of civic minded Rotarians to 
do something about the area. The Press on February 10, 
1962, reported on the efforts of the Papanui Rotary Club 
to transform the neglected picnic area into a peaceful haven. 
The club decided to make The Groynes its project and, 
together with the Waimairi County Council and the North 
Canterbury Catchment Board, upgraded it to become a 
popular picnic spot. If you’°ve ever wondered about the 
name but were afraid to ask, the groynes were half-ton 
concrete wool sacks placed there years ago when the 
Waimakariri River threatened to cut in. 


If H.G. Wells’ time machine had returned us to 1962 we 
would have discovered; 


— anew riding of Avonhead was created by chopping the 
Wairarapa Riding in half, 

— the government rejected a move from Waimairi to install 
traffic barriers at the Fendalton Road railway crossing. 


— Waimairi was looking for a new county engineer. 


— plans to widen Fendalton Road ran into immediate 
opposition from residents. Mr A.I. Cottrell said an earlier 
proposed scheme forced him to dispose of his garage 
and build a new one. Now, if a further scheme went 
through, he would lose his new garage as well. 


— a big shopping centre was planned at Bishopdale to 
serve an estimated 24,000 residents. 


— Waimairi’s population had grown to nearly 45,000. 
Christchurch was the biggest city in New Zealand with 
a population of 155,000. 


And now something in the “hard to believe” category. Town 
Planners will tell you that if anything other than a home 
is proposed for a residential area then complaints will follow. 
True to form in March, 1962, Johns Road residents 
complained about a premises that would detract from the 
amenities of the neighbourhood, be aesthetically offerisive 
and lower the value of nearby properties. What were they 
hostile about — the crematorium. The residents said they 
would take the matter to the Supreme Court if necessary 
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if the Waimairi County Council didn’t rescind its decision. 
Perhaps they were fearful of the noise at night. 

It is also hard to believe that the new Waimairi council 
offices needed a new roof only three years after they were 
built. On June 22, 1963, the county clerk announced a 
new aluminium roof, costing 1250 pounds, would be 
installed to stop the leaks. The following month the council, 
after seeking a building permit from itself, approved plans 
to add a council chambers and offices upstairs. Downstairs 
the existing chambers were designated for Waimairi’s eight 
traffic officers. 


Jellie Park 


The spectacle that surrounded the opening of the indoor 
swimming facilities at Jellie Park Aqualand on October 1, 
1989, was reminiscent of celebrations 25 years before. 
District chairman, Mrs Margaret Murray, in opening the 
$2.2 million extensions, paid homage to the gift of 26 acres 
to the crown by Mr James Jellie and the vision of previous 
councils in building such an outstanding, outdoor pool in 
1964. 


She reiterated the words of the then county chairman, Mr 
J.I. Colligan, who said the amenities would not only give 
pleasure to Waimairi residents, but also to those of 
metropolitan Christchurch. 


The Jellie Park Lido Pool was opened on December 5, 
1964, by the Minister of Internal Affairs, Mr David Seath. 
In his opening remarks he said New Zealanders were very 
water-minded. We are very keen on recreations such as 
boating, bathing and fishing he said. 


“Yet there is evidence that many people, young and old, 
cannot swim at all and that many others are not very good 
at it. Every time a new swimming pool opened there was 
less excuse for not learning,” he commented. 


More than a thousand people attended the opening of the 
pool which cost 92,000 pounds and many hundreds took 
the opportunity of trying out the facilities. 


When it opened, Jellie Park comprised the main lido pool, 
a diving pool with two boards and toddlers’ and learners’ 
pools. Picnic cubicles were also provided along a concrete 
block wall. 


It is important to remember Jellie Park pool was operating 
long before other complexes such as Queen Elizabeth II 
Park. It quickly became popular. Newspapers reported use 
by thousands daily over summer. On New Year’s Day, 1966, 
the figure reached 4,500. A pool attendant was quoted 
in The Star as saying “that was the day when nobody did 
any swimming. They just had room to get wet.” 


On the days of congestion there was more room to relax 
on the beach or in the sanddunes. Take Spencer Park for 
example. By late December, 1964, it had become the haunt 
of those who wanted to burn all over. A daily jogger 
estimated about 40 nudists, both men and women, using 
a desolated stretch of lupens and broom between Waimairi 
Beach and Spencer Park. “They don’t flaunt themselves. 
They don’t want to offend anyone — two of them told 
me that,” the resident, who had increased his jogs to several 
during the day, remarked. 


The Press reported a policeman “had occasion” to speak 
to a nudist in sight of “other persons” and said the man 
was co-operative and put on his pants. 


Informal use was also made of Lake Bryndwr as a swimming 
pool. To the relief of some residents who feared for the 
safety of their toddlers near the man-made lake, it was 


purchased by the Roman Catholic Diocese of Christchurch 
in April, 1965. At the time real estate agent, Mr E.G. Keenan, 
said he’d sold all kinds of property, including a monastery, 
but never a lake. The Catholic Diocese planned to use 
the land to build a church and a presbytery on the Wairakei 
Road frontage. The diocese said it was possible for a school 
to be built and the rest would be used for recreational 
purposes. 

A row was brewing on the city council side of Wairakei 
Road at about the same time and brewing was the 
appropriate word. Plans for a tavern were announced on 
Wairakei Road between Blighs Road and Pitcairn Terrace. 


By the time the firm, Burke’s Caterers, applied to build 
the tavern early the following year, hundreds had objected 
to the two-acre site. At the hearing two petitions, comprising 
nearly 600 individuals, were presented. Objectors ranged 
from the New Zealand Railways to the Australasian 
Temperance Society. Mr Peter Mahon, appearing for the 
objectors, claimed 90 percent of residents within a quarter 
mile of the proposed tavern, were opposed to the 
application. 

One objector warned that 10 o’clock closing could come 
eventually and, as Burke’s was a catering firm, it would 
only be a matter of time before it catered for receptions 
and dinner and dances. 


The application was subsequently declined. 


In 1965 another man-made lake seized the headlines. The 
Minister of Finance, Mr Harry Lake, had dipped into his 
pool of resources and found sufficient funds to build a 
post office at Fendalton North. He opened it on August 
6 and it happily dispensed stamps until New Zealand Post 
closed that side of its operations down in 1989. 


Shopping centre 


A humorist once described news as history shot on the 
wing and if history was shot from the period of June to 
August, 1965, then readers would discover the county 
council was considering establishing libraries throughout 
Waimairi, shops at the Fendalton/Clyde Road intersection 
were to make way for road widening, nine Papanui/Belfast 
Jaycees were to offer themselves as candidates for the 
forthcoming local body elections and the largest shopping 
centre in the South Island, at Bishopdale, was taking place. 


During the same months the manager of Christchurch 
International Airport, Mr A.J. Jamieson, proposed a new 
international terminal, a new freight terminal area and a 
parking building with a roof to be used as a heliport. 


There was also a small note in the minutes that the council, 
by five votes to four, decided against opening meetings 
with prayers. Prayer could have influenced the outcome 
of the October elections because a new line-up emerged. 
Out went councillors A.E. Wagner, HJ. Reynolds, J.W. Green, 
C.B. Baker and W.T. Rice. In went R.C. Neville J.D. Ashby, 
FS. Blogg, M.P. Hobby and D.B. Rich, a man destined to 
become county chairman for many years. Of the new 
councillors two were from the Jaycee team and one, Cr 
Martin Hobby, was to become a long-serving member of 
the Waimairi council. 

If amalgamation hadn’t been mentioned for some time it 
wasn’t because Christchurch had stopped coveting its next 
door neighbour. Each new Christchurch mayor initiated 
moves to grasp more territory for the city. From the council 
chambers they would look north and west and then north- 
west and the sight never failed to please them. Then they 
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would think aloud — generally within the hearing of 
whatever Local Government Commission was fashionable 
at the time. 


Take the mayor of Christchurch in 1967 for example. Cr 
Ron Guthrey, at a city council meeting, announced, “the 
time has come for a much stronger city. Territorial 
adjustments are necessary to give the city metropolitan 
cohesion so that all those people living within the 
metropolitan area belong to the same local body.” 


The words “territorial adjustment” had replaced “Christ- 
church take-over” but apart from that the plan was similar. 
Cr Guthrey’s scheme called for the city to include Cashmere, 
all of Riccarton and Fendalton. 


The mayor believed amalgamation would give Christchurch 
a much stronger voice in negotiations with the government. 
“I say emphatically the Christchurch City Council has 
territorial ambitions and for a very good reason,” Cr Guthrey 
said on April 4. 

It isn’t surprising the new Waimairi County Chairman, Barry 
Rich, reiterated that Christchurch was best served by the 
preservation of several strong units of local government. 
“Any attempt to interfere with the internal affairs or well- 
being of Waimairi could result in retaliation in kind,” he 
warned. 


Parasites 


Relations between the two local authorities weren’t aided 
by a comment reportedly made by Cr Guthrey at an election 
meeting the following year. The Star, on October 4, quoted 
Cr Guthrey calling Waimairi ratepayers “parasites.” Cr Rich 
quickly replied, “Everytime Mr Guthrey drives down 
Fendalton Road, as he often does, he is travelling on a 
road paid for by the people of this county. We do not 
begrudge him the privilege.” 

Late in the decade the Local Government Commission again 
came to town. 


Christchurch put its case for an area taking in the city, 
all of Riccarton and Heathcote, most of Waimairi and a 
major part of Paparua. Waimairi responded with a scheme 
for three units of local government — the city, Riccarton, 
Heathcote and possibly Lyttelton, and Waimairi/Paparua. 
However the mayor of Riccarton, Cr Dick Harrington, 
wanted neither. “I am right against amalgamation in any 
form,” he affirmed. And he hasn’t changed. 


But the September, 1969, visit saw Waimairi less than unified. 
Cr Bill Rice, argued that Papanui, because its rate was 25 
percent higher than any other riding, should seek satisfaction 
elsewhere. By that he didn’t mean Waitemata or Wallace 
— he meant the city. Cr Rice had long been an advocate 
of spreading costs “more equitably over the whole county” 
but his argument found little appeal. He announced he 
would approach the mayor of Christchurch to see “if 
residents in his riding would be better provided for under 
the city.” 


This he did but paid a penalty. For conduct unbecoming 
in the eyes of the majority of councillors, he was stripped 
of his position as chairman of finance but reinstated the 
following month when it was argued the decision 
contravened the council’s standing orders. 


Among the cacophony of claim and counter-claim came 
this remark from Cr Adcock. “It would be better if these 
people got around a table with us rather than wrangled 
through the newspapers with a lot of silly statements.” 


That recommendation would be discussed further by 


Waimairi and taken up by a new mayor of Christchurch. 
But that was still some time away into a new decade. 


Cr Rice had already become known through fluoridation. 
He was a man who often made the headlines because of 
his maverick stance on council issues and his inability to 
seek compromise. One of his objectives included a unified 
rating for the whole of Waimairi. He was not above referring 
to the “tycoons of Fendalton” when it came to seeking 
help for the people of Papanui and “the poor farmers of 
Styx”. But in wanting the abolition of riding accounts, he 
was informed parochialness did not go down well with 
the council. 


One of the major issues involving Waimairi in the ’60s was 
the fate of Mona Vale. Late in 1966, the Mormon Church, 
that owned the gracious old homestead, wanted to sell 
it and 12 acres of land for 64,000 pounds. The chairman 
of the Christchurch Regional Planning Authority, Mr EJ. 
Bradshaw, saw the possibility of buying and preserving Mona 
Vale. He contacted every local council asking them to 
contribute to the purchase cost. 


“It would be a criminal business to see this place destroyed 
by residential development,” Mr Bradshaw said. 


However both Waimairi and Paparua turned down the 
appeal. Waimairi pointed out that about nine-tenths of Mona 
Vale was in Riccarton. It said it had already committed 
its money to maintaining its own reserves. The Christchurch 
City Council was a little more forthcoming. It agreed to 
contribute its share if the other local bodies also obliged. 
But, said the city council, we wouldn't by ourselves. 


Donation 


A sadder but wiser Mr Bradshaw contemplated his options. 
It was then an anonymous donor promised a cheque. New 
Zealand, up to 1967, was a member of the economic flat 
earth society and had just realised that decimal currency 
was easier than pounds, shillings and pence. The donation 
was for $57,000 leaving the Regional Planning Authority, 
which held the option on the property, to find a further 
$118,000. The appeal was further boosted, a week later, 
when the Christchurch Civic Trust launched a public 
subscription to raise the funds. 


Fortunately the Mormon Church granted an extension of 
the option until December 18, 1967, and gradually the 
donations started to arrive. The Star newspaper gave $10,000 
and $10,000 was also given by the Riccarton Borough 
Council. 


However Waimairi didn’t change its stance. It would only 
consider contributing to the maintenance of Mona Vale 
if it was purchased for the people of Christchurch. In the 
end the appeal remained nearly $45,000 short of the target 
figure. Attention turned to a crucial meeting of the 
Christchurch City Council on December 18. If it declined, 
Mona Vale and its surrounding acres became a prime piece 
of real estate. If it agreed, then Christchurch would retain 
a beautiful public asset. 


It took a two hour debate before approval was given by 
the slender margin of 10 votes to nine. The city would 
contribute an estimated $44,500 and meet half the annual 
maintenance cost. 


Opposing the decision were Labour councillors. They block 
voted against it pointing out the city should not be party 
to a purchase that was outside its boundaries. 


While Waimairi sat out the Mona Vale issue it is important 
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to point out that it is now a member of the Mona Vale 
Committee and meets its share of maintenance costs. 


Back in 1966 it was very happy to dodge the Regional 
Planning Authority's master transportation plan where it 
affected Hagley Park. 


The plan called for a motorway through the park and caused 
heated debate within the city. Councillors made stands that 
General Custer would have been proud of. The present 
mayor, Sir Hamish Hay, then a youthful councillor, 
commented on March 3, 1966, “Properly designed, the 
motorway would be an asset to the city and open up vistas 
of the park to the public.” Five years later the city ratepayers 
voted against those vistas being opened up to them and 
toppled Citizens mayor, Ron Guthrey. 


When it came to giving to the proposed Commonwealth 
Games for Christchurch, Waimairi saw no hurdles to its 
involvement. In March, 1969, it approved a donation of 
$30,150 over five years. The amount was calculated at a 
rate of 55 cents per head of population during that time. 


If you lived in Waimairi 22 years ago then talk at the tavern 

would have been about one. Local events saw; 

— the council organising its own petition calling for 
licensing trust control of the Bishopdale tavern. 

— chairman, Barry Rich, warning that, while Waimairi 
would contribute to the cost of the Christchurch Town 
Hall, it would not tolerate another Sydney Opera House 
with spiralling costs. 

— up to 200 unemployed youths and Burnside High School 
pupils “explode” when they gathered at Jellie Park for 
what the Star called “an all-in donnybrook.” 


— the removal of shops at the Fendalton/Clyde/Memorial 
Avenue intersection go ahead despite an appeal against 
rezoning. 


— the $118,000 Fendalton Community Centre on Clyde 
Road opened on November 28. The building contained 
a library capable of displaying 200,000 books. 


In 1968 Momorangi Crescent was created and residents 
may like to celebrate its 21st birthday in 1989. But before 
Momorangi was Momorangi it had a colourful past. Until 
February 20, 1968, the road was known as Godley Avenue, 
named after one of Canterbury's founders. In fact many 
residents knew it by yet another name — Ungodley Avenue. 


According to The Star, Ungodley Avenue, in its colourful 
heyday, saw gangs of louts roam the area, women have 
slanging matches across the street and residents, who were 
poor payers, evicted by the State Advances Corporation. 


Fendalton legend 


To many the decision to widen Fendalton Road from the 
railway line to the Clyde Road intersection is recent. So 
recent that it doesn’t deserve a history. 


It's often been argued that New Zealand is one of those 
countries that has too much geography and not enough 
history: The same can probably be said of Waimairi. Yet 
Fendalton Road is unique. It has been endowed with history. 
It is one of those arterial routes into town that could be 
set to music. 


That road has been imbued with more planning, more 
discussions, more agonising, more opposition, more clashes 
of will and more professional opinions than any other street 
in Christchurch. Or the South Island for that matter. 


It started during Portia Faces Life and will finally be 


completed long after Sale of the Century is a dusty television 
archive. 


It is tempting to suggest it had its own impetus and that, 
once awakened, it was powerless to stop. That’s what 
legends are made of. However it was first recorded back 
in the mid-60s although the urge to bludgeon a major 
highway from the airport to Hagley Park was born during 
the years of fashioning Memorial Avenue. 


That the widening has taken so long is not due to council 
indecision although the debate has seen the sharpest of 
minds occasionally falter and ask for more time. It appears 
to be due to funding, the democratic process of asking 
opinion, certainly the reluctance of residents affected by 
the decision and National Roads Board priorities. 


For those living in or near Fendalton Road, the history 
is familiar. It was discussed in the ’50s, tabled in the ’60s, 
started in the ’70s, reviewed in the ’80s and probably 
completed in the 90s. No-one knows for certain what a 
new metropolitan council will decide next year. 


To provide a full and factual focus on Fendalton Road would 
give this book another purpose — that of jacking up the 
car while you change the wheel. 


It certainly occupied Waimairi’s thinking during the early 
years of a new decade. A strong indicator came in December, 
1971, when the Regional Planning Authority’s traffic 
engineer, Malcolm Douglass, said “we are satisfied the 
proposals recommended are practical and reasonable. 
Widening the road to a proposed 99 feet was the best 
solution available and represented a sizeable compromise 
for Fendalton Road residents.” 


By July, 1974, the first stage of road widening, from Harper 
Avenue to Holmwood Road, had been completed. In a joint 
report, the county engineer and clerk anticipated that work 
would begin on the clearing of land on the south side 
of Fendalton Road between Holmwood Road and Wairarapa 
Terrace. 


The first section was estimated to cost $265,000 and 
provision was made for its completion during the 1975/ 
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76 financial year. Nevertheless a vocal number of residents 
were concerned about the time the widening was taking. 
The council replied it was making what progress it could 
as far as property purchase and finance allowed. 


By November however only a bailey bridge connected 
part of the north-west to the city. The hitch occurred 
because the council could not purchase a strip of land 
next to the Wairarapa Stream. For a short time the four- 
lane dream became a one-lane nightmare until 
negotiations were concluded. 


In the spring of 1975 work was finally completed. The 
first section looked very much like it does now. By then 
new councillors sat around the table and, for a while, 
Fendalton Road was given a lower priority. 


The new decade began with two issues that affected every 
ratepayer. 

Back in 1970 the expression, rates by instalment, was as 
unfamiliar as sliced bread. Ratepayers had to find the 
equivalent of today’s $800 in one amount. This often caused 
domestic hardship for those people who didn’t budget for 
one annual payout. It also inconvenienced councils who 
had to rely on overdraft facilities until rates money started 
to flow in. 


In May the provision to pay quarterly was introduced. You 
would have imagined it took a simple council by-law to 
implement, but in New Zealand new laws don’t come easy. 
It unbelievably required parliamentary legislation to make 
rates by instalment available. How sliced bread escaped 
a vote in the House remains a mystery. 


Waimairi’s decision to introduce fluoridation was 
highlighted by an investigative Star reporter early in 1970. 
She discovered that since fluoride was introduced, children’s 
dental decay had decreased by, at least, 40 percent. 


Yet the reporter pointed out that neither Riccarton, Paparua, 
Heathcote or the city planned to introduce fluoridation 
despite Waimairi’s success. With amalgamation about to 
loom again, perhaps the city felt Waimairi wanted to take 
it over by infiltrating its water supply. 


November, 1974, saw only a bailey bridge connecting part of the north-west to the city. Work on Fendalton Road had come to a halt 


until property negotiations could be completed. 
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Wisdom with Age... 


emember Neville Pickering? 
R He was a colourful Labour mayor who presided 


over Christchurch, the Commonwealth Games and 
the opening of the town hall during his term in office 
from 1971-’74. As mayor he played a significant part in 
bringing the city and Waimairi closer together. 


It may not have been quite as significant as Nixon visiting 
China, but on August 24, 1972, Waimairi and the city met. 


After the meeting of both councils, Christchurch’s mayor, 
Neville Pickering, and county chairman, Barry Rich, 
predicted a new era of co-operation between both councils. 
The meeting was believed to be the first in the history 
of the two councils, but not the last. 


Cr Rich commented on recent stresses between the two 
councils but affirmed the need to discuss Waimairi’s 
contribution to the Commonwealth Games, its demand for 
a share in MED management and the funding from that 
source. 


In turn mayor, Neville Pickering, was quoted as saying 
Waimairi and the city must live together for a long time 
yet. That comment would be unique when someone 
compiles a volume of the wit and wisdom of Christchurch 
mayors. The meeting was one of several held during the 
three-year term of Neville Pickering. 

The previous year, Cr Pickering had agreed with Barry Rich 
that a new pool for Commonwealth Games use should 
be built in the east. In 1971 it was still proposed that Games 
athletics be held at Lancaster Park and the swimming events 
at Centennial Pool. But by mid year the cost of upgrading 
both facilities had risen to $3.2 million. 


Cr Pickering, who had earlier supported Lancaster Park, 
now wondered if a new venue, in the eastern city, would 
be preferable. He argued there would be nothing to show 
for the money spent on the park. And what if they prepared 
the long jump just where Fergie McCormick was practising. 
That was a problem for rugby referee Pickering. In the 
end Lancaster Park went west and the new stadium and 
pool went east. 


However the era of co-operation seemed over when, in 
1974, the sometimes fiesty mayor Pickering was beaten 
by Citizens candidate, Hamish Hay. The new mayor was 
quick to state his views on amalgamation. “I am a firm 
believer in early reform of our local body boundaries in 
Christchurch and I think that many residents within our 
neighbouring authorities themselves wish to see it,” he said. 


And then came an astonishing twist to the ongoing tale 
of forcing local authorities together. Neville Pickering was 
appointed by the Kirk Government to yet another Local 
Government Commission. Now it’s known that the status 
quo is rarely an option for Local Government Commissions. 
To justify the money spent on it, a commission must come 
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up with a new concept of “togetherness” often based on 
an overseas model it just had to visit. 


The warning signals were there but Waimairi was still 
surprised when the man who declared the county and city 
must live together for a long time, suddenly decided “some 
reorganisation was needed.” Commissioner Pickering felt 
it appropriate to look at things like the duplication of 
services. “You can’t tell me these would not work better 
from one central point,” he said. 


Then to the rescue of Waimairi came the one and future 
knight, Sir Hamish. “Local government reform should result 
from voluntary discussion between the bodies involved 
rather than being imposed by an outside commission,” he 
observed. 

Long live Sir Hamish they said in Waimairi early in 1975. 
The findings of that commission will lie with the findings 
of an earlier commission in 1971, which proposed a monster 
city for Christchurch, on a parliamentary shelf waiting for 
someone to choose Local Body Amalgamation as his or 
her topic in Mastermind. 


All the same it would be interesting to know the answer 
to the question “how many dollars of taxpayers’ money 
have been spent on Local Government Commissions over 
the years?” 


Parklands 


In 1970 Parklands was born. The Star reported a “new 
town underway” in north-east Christchurch with a capacity 
to cater for 8,000 people. The town was being built on 
land mostly belonging to Mr C.L.L. Smith, managing director 
of H.W. Smith Ltd and, besides the homes, the 400 acre 
block would include 10 shops, a post office, a primary 
school, a kindergarten, Plunket Rooms, a church, a 12 acre 
recreation reserve, a service station and bus routes. 


If the council had its way then Parklands residents would 
be living in streets carrying such botanical names as Styrax, 
Cordyline and Sorbus Streets. However Smith Developments 
objected to the botanical beauties. Styrax could be confused 
with the disease anthrax, Cordyline was the botanical name 
for cabbage tree and residents would be living in the 
equivalent of Cabbage Tree Street and Sorbus could be 
taken as sore-bus. Think again, said Smith Developments, 
and the council promised it would compile a list of different 
names for the developers. 


Stewarts Gully residents in 1970 must have wished for a 
similar sort of development involving the amenities 
proposed for Parklands. Conditions at the gully had been 
grim for years and when the company that controlled most 
of the land, Stewarts Gully Holdings, added a $28 
administration and maintenance charge, 80 residents refused 


The Fendalton Mall was built in the late 1960s. Approval for a supermarket was granted by the Town and Country Planning Appeal 
Board on December 4, 1968. 


Three months later permission was also given for a shopping centre, ending more than a two year wait by the WJ. Turner Family 
Partnership for approval. 


The Bishopdale Community Centre was opened by the Prime Minister of the day, Mr Muldoon, on September 18, 1976. Inspecting 
a model of the centre are county chairman, Barry Rich, deputy chairman, Ian Calvert, and the chairman of the Bishopdale Community 
Centre committee, Mr Ross McPherson. 


(Press photo) 
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to pay. It resulted in them being given notice to move 
within a month. 

Any attempt to mediate by chairman, Barry Rich, Styx riding 
member, Arthur Adcock and local MP, Laurie Pickering, 
was refused. And so a period of painful attrition took place 
when the new lease was finally signed by almost all the 
residents. Relief, for many of them, came in the months 
that followed when they formed their own company and 
purchased their homes. 


On the surface there were few major issues in Waimairi 
as it approached the 1974 local body election. In three 
of the nine ridings there was no contest at all. Yet The 
Press, in September, said Waimairi was not a happy council. 
There were strong personality clashes, conflicts arising from 
the riding account system and the pressures of office affected 
the health of some councillors. 


The election will be remembered for the Wairarapa riding 
result being declared void on December 4. During the 
campaign an anonymous pamphlet was distributed in the 
riding making claims about candidate, Mrs Hazel Tait. 
Afterwards a sitting councillor, Laurie Franks, admitted he 
had written the pamphlet. At the magisterial hearing, the 
contents were declared defamatory and a by-election was 
called. 


In the by-election on February 1, 1975, Mrs Tait beat the 
sitting councillor, and a milestone in Waimairi history was 
recorded. Mrs Tait became the first woman councillor in 
Waimairi’s 65 year history. Later she was to play a significant 
role in eliminating fluoride from Waimairi water. 


If a time capsule was unearthed today from March, 1976, 
it would inform readers that; 


— the Prime Minister, Mr Muldoon, took over the invitation 
from the defeated PM, Bill Rowling, and agreed to open 
the Bishopdale Community Centre on September 18, 

— the council had established a committee to consider 
introducing clean-air zones in Waimairi, 

— Waimairi had decided to call in the ombudsman to rule 
over the city’s MED profits, 

— Ratepayers faced a rise of 15.76 percent during the 
coming financial year, 

— The first stage of Christchurch’s multi-million dollar 
rubbish scheme could cost Waimairi $237,000 a year 
in running costs, 

— Canterbury University was buying up properties around 
the boundaries of its Ilam site for possible future 
expansion. 


Names are sensitive issues and being a county council 
looking after urban interests, rankled with some councillors. 


Urban county 


Waimairi belonged to the Counties Association yet had little 
in common with rural authorities that maintained their 
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independence with number eight wire. “The Counties 
Association is inward-looking and conservative with no 
sympathy for urban problems,” fumed county chairman, 
Barry Rich. “Waimairi, with a population of more than 
70,000, makes a city in its own right.” If the council became 
a city it would join the municipal association he predicted. 


Now city mayor, Hamish Hay, predicted something else. 
“Waimairi’s proposal might well prompt the Local 
Government Commission to come and reappraise the whole 
situation,” he said helpfully. 


Despite the warning, Waimairi withdrew from the Counties 
Association but then was uncertain what to do. Finally 
coaxing from Cr Jan Calvert saw it return to the counties 
fold. Wire and string might offer it more protection than 
being a city alongside a bigger city waiting to swallow it 
up. 

If Waimairi couldn’t grow people fast enough then at least 
it could grow trees. The message from new councillor, 
Margaret Murray, in 1978, was a “baby bonus tree scheme”. 
The council would give trees to the parents of children 
born in the county for planting as a way of recognising 
the International Year of the Child. 


A Star editorial on April 21 highlighted Mrs Murray's 
initiative. “Already more metropolitan than county in 
character, Waimairi is fast developing into a sizeable 
neighbouring city of Christchurch. 


“The north-west part of the urban area, in which areas 
of Waimairi are situated, is regarded as one of the most 
desirable parts of Christchurch in which to live. The trees 
and gardens there have paid no small part in that.” 


That great musical standard “It’s illegal, it's immoral and 
it makes you fat” must have been on chairman, Barry Rich’s 
mind when he battled Hamish Hay once more over the 
citys use of MED funds in May, 1978. He had to admit 
the city’s use of MED profits to buy the Miller’s building 
wasn’t illegal. However it was certainly immoral he 
thundered and the surpluses made the city coffers fat. 


“Because the MED supplied Waimairi residents, it should 
be administered by both city and county,” he said. Cr Rich 
then made a telling point. A profit shouldn’t be made from 
energy and Waimairi wasn’t interested in the surpluses, but, 
if there was money to be made, Waimairi should share 
the benefits. Having thus bet on a win and a place, Cr 
Rich announced it was time the government acted to 
prevent power supply authorities accumulating surpluses 
to apply when and how they chose. 


The response from mayor Hay was “if you can’t beat us, 
join us.” The mayor said if Cr Rich was troubled over the 
use of MED profits, he should reconsider his attitude 
towards amalgamation. As for the proposed use of $1.25 
million from the MED, Mr Hay said “it is a realistic and 
perfectly legal use of a resource available to the city.” 


Being Venerable .. . 


s Waimairi slipped into the 1980s, it had even 
weightier issues to resolve — milk and rubbish. 


The milk issue concerned whether milkmen were 
allowed to play music from their vans during afternoon 
deliveries. Milkmen wanted to play moo-d music to 
remind residents the delivery van was on its way, 
however the council could not decide. Finally, when 
they had reached the “pint” of no return, Cr Rich, cast 
his chairman’s vote in “flavour” of a trial. 


“It’s much ado about nothing,” said Cr Margaret Murray 
quoting Shakespeare. “Posties used to blow their whistles 
and no-one complained.” 


Then Waimairi was struck with rubbish problems and 
where to locate a refuse scheme. In June, 1981, the 
council’s rubbish collectors launched a “walk, don’t run” 
campaign. Their go-slow left hundreds of bags lying on 
the footpaths. The collectors considered they had been 
working too hard and claimed there was a need for 
an extra truck twice a week on the round. 


On June 29 the collectors changed their “walk, don’t 
run” campaign to “stop, don’t walk” and went out on 
indefinite strike. 


In turn the Waimairi County Council adopted a policy 
of “act, don’t delay” and called for tenders from private 
contractors to take over its daily rubbish collection. 
Chairman, Barry Rich, warned that if a tender was 
accepted, the council’s refuse men would probably be 
made redundant although other work could be found 
for some of them. 


The Star added support by saying the Auckland City 
Council advised that it cut costs considerably by hiring 
private contractors. If Waimairi could do the same, its 
ratepayers would be “all for the change.” Anything that 
held costs, let alone reduced them, would be very 
welcome as far as ratepayers were concerned. 


However the Labourers’ Union predicted it would put 
up “one of the biggest fights Christchurch has seen for 
many years.” 


On July 13, Mogal Bin Services was appointed to collect 
Waimairi’s pyramid of paper bags. This they did but, 
at the tip, the Mogal refuse truck was confronted by 
15 picketers. There was no way through so the driver 
sat while picketers negotiated with police. Finally a 
solution was found. The driver could deposit his load 
ifa meeting was held between the union and the council. 


While negotiations took place the picketers eyeballed 
the driver and his truck. “What’s this?” they said when 
they discovered the truck’s warrant of fitness had 
expired. “What’s this?” they asked when they found the 
warrant on Mogal’s service car alongside had also 
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expired. And an ever efficient Ministry of Transport 
issued offence notices. 


The meeting resolved nothing. The Canterbury Trades 
Council took over from the Labuurers’ Union, the 
Federation of Labour was called in and the United 
Nations peace-keeping force was put on standby. A black 
ban was placed on the Mogal Corporation which affected 
not only its rubbish collection but the loading and 
unloading of freight at Lyttelton. 


Meanwhile the worthy citizens of Waimairi had either 
to stop making messes at home or take their own rubbish 
to the dump. 


The dispute raged until the end of August with Mogal 
stopping, starting and finally withdrawing from its 
contract. Finally after nine weeks of ping-pong 
diplomacy, with an emphasis on pong, agreement was 
reached. 


A new Christchurch company took over the contract 
at the same price negotiated with Mogal. Six of the seven 
rubbish collectors still on strike accepted a redundancy 
agreement. The seventh took up alternative employment 
with Mogal. The county’s refuse collection was up and 
running, not walking, again. Ratepayers could once more 
be messy at home. 


District 

Avid readers will recall that the previous decade Waimairi 
left the Counties Association, reconsidered and was 
reconciled to the association’s bosom. But by the end 
of 1981 it again was looking at other bosoms. A Local 
Government Act now permitted a district council and 
the terms of reference suited Waimairi. 


On April 1, 1982, it became the Waimairi District Council 
comprising 13 members, an elected chairman and had 
dual membership of Diners and American Express or, 
in council parlance, the Counties and Municipal 
Associations. That left it with the option of becoming 
a city if it wanted to. 


A new logo swiftly followed a new district council. It 
looked good but needed explaining even to councillors. 
It took the chairman of the council’s information sub- 
committee, Cr Ralph Skjellerup, to explain the 
symbolism. The shield, on the top left-hand corner, 
depicted water he explained. Waimairi means “peaceful, 
shimmering water”. The book represented the seats of 
learning — the university and teachers’ college — and 
the tree stood for vegetation and growth in the council 
area. The logo is pictured on the back cover. 


Cr Margaret Murray commented that “Waimairi stands 


The records room at the Avonhead Park cemetery. The cemetery, which opened in 1983, is unique in Christchurch. 


for people and the symbolic creature is the closest you 
can get.” 


Six years of planning and developing came to a serene 
ending in 1983 but then a serene ending was the 
intention of the Avonhead Park cemetery. The council, 
in passing a by-law to establish the cemetery, announced 
the cemetery was a new concept that should be given 
a chance. Many people would find it a desirable place 
for their loved ones. 


It was cultivated to resemble an attractive secluded 
woodland. In all 5,000 trees were planted, the biggest 
planting since Hagley Park. 


The cemetery, in Hawthorndon Road, differed because 
individual graves could not be readily detected. Each 
grave was marked by a metal disc and could only be 
identified by a marker tape. This remains the concept. 
The Press, on January 22, described it as a futuristic 
looking cemetery with a records room where receptacles 
for flowers are provided. 


Perhaps a small disc should mark Waimairi’s passing. 
Born 1910, lived 79 eventful years, now at peace. 


A frozen record of Waimairi during May/June, 1983, 
showed; 


— Ratepayers, with the exception of those in the Papanui 
riding, paying the same rates as in 1982, 


— A five year capital works programme up to March 
31, 1988, received by the district council. In particular 
$4 million was allocated for roadworks in Fendalton. 


— Waimairi being told by Civil Aviation to stop public 
dumping at its Sawyers Arms Road tip because of 
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bird strike danger to aircraft and therefore aircraft 
strike danger to birds. 


Close to where the seagulls circulated, a sign was erected 
that annoyed Christchurch’s mayor no end. The sign, 
at the top of Memorial Avenue, carried the new logo 
which said Welcome to Waimairi. “It’s absolutely 
ridiculous and inappropriate,” remarked Sir Hamish Hay. 
“They ll be highly confused. They'll think they got off 
at the wrong stop at the airport.” 


Perhaps on reflection Sir Hamish was right. It would 
have been far better to call the aircraft terminal, the 
Waimairi and Paparua International Airport, and the sign 
Welcome to Christchurch . . . to avoid confusion. 


Madam Chair 


The October 8 local body elections that year saw the 
defeat of a long standing chairman and the appointment 
of the council’s first woman chairman. Cr Barry Rich, 
chairman for 17 years contested the Avonhead riding 
and lost. Cr Margaret Murray, also contesting the same 
riding, was one of three successful candidates. Former 
government minister, Bert Walker, contesting the 
Wairakei riding came close, but not close enough. 


Cr Murray was a member of the Coalition of Independ- 
ents, a grouping that fought the election for the first 
time. Cr Rich, at his final media conference, fired a 
parting shot at political intrusion. The incursion of the 
coalition was “much deeper and dangerous” than a 
previous attempt from the Right to introduce party 
politics in 1971 he warned. 
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For her part Cr Murray vowed to heal the rifts around 
the council table. She pledged to end “factional infighting 
and bullying tactics.” However Cr Skjellerup, for one, 
predicted stormy meetings ahead and, in the final months 
of the term, he was proved right. From 1985 Waimairi 
was engulfed by the threat of amalgamation. The 
legislation had sufficient teeth to fill an alligator’s jaw 
and, once again, the status quo was not an option Local 
Government Commissioner, Brian Elwood, was prepared 
to consider. 


Waimairi fought every new development in the saga but 
with no success. Nothing could change Mr Elwood’s 
determination to have a new metropolitan city in place 
by November 1, 1989. When Cr Murray, while still 
opposed to amalgamation, suggested the district should 
be involved in negotiations over the new city shape, 
she almost lost her political life. A majority of councillors 
called for her resignation but she held on in the months 
leading up to the 1986 elections. 


That election, the district’s last, was a triumph for Cr 
Murray and her Independence team. Seven different 
vehicles filled the councillors’ carparks from then on, 
six from the Independence team. The casualties of the 
’°86 campaign included such familiar names as Martin 
Hobby, Ian Calvert, Ralph Skjellerup and Hazel Tait. The 
new council faced such issues as the widening of 
Fendalton Road, the refuse station at Redwood, losses 
at Jellie Park and the threat of amalgamation. 


One issue that the 1986 election resolved was 
fluoridation. 


Hazel Tait had been a busy woman in the years leading 
up to the election. She was a strong opponent of 
fluoridation and her support came from within the 
council as well as the community. But the winds of 
change blew as lightly on the fluoridation issue as they 
did when Cr Bill Rice recommended its introduction 
two decades before. 


Back in 1963 the council agreed to hold a referendum 
but then decided the question by voting on it. In 1985 
the reverse occurred. Cr Skjellerup moved that fluoride 
be removed from the water immediately but the council 
finally resolved to hold a referendum with the following 
year’s election. 


As usual debate was heated, conflicting medical opinions 
were offered, factions formed and letters were written 
to the editor. One commentator demanded that only 
those with false teeth vote as they could be quite 
objective. Anyone else had a vested interest. 


In the end 14,990 voted against fluoridation, while 
14,148 supported its retention. Anyone wishing a tait- 
a-téte with the former councillor would know one of 
her major ambitions had been achieved even if she was 
no longer around the council table. 


Achievements 


The work of the final Waimairi District Council will be 
remembered for a number of impressive achievements. 
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Two stand out — Technology Park and the opening of 
the indoor extensions to Jellie Park Aqualand. 


Technology Park, when it was officially formed in May, 
1987, became the first local body-private enterprise joint 
venture in New Zealand. Representatives of the Waimairi 
District Council, the Unisys LINC Development Centre, 
Trust Bank Canterbury and Development Finance 
Ventures signed the joint agreement. Tenders for the 
first of about $1 million worth of initial site development 
were called the following month. 


At the opening, district chairman, Cr Margaret Murray, 
predicted Technology Park would provide 1,000 new 
jobs directly and another 1,000 in servicing them. By 
February, 1989, half of the park had already been sold. 


On October 1, 1989, the $2.2 million indoor swimming 
facilities were opened during a weekend of family 
celebrations at Jellie Park. Waimairi families were invited 
to two days of activities at the park which included a 
food fair, cultural and sporting displays and amusements. 


On the political front, Cr Murray announced, on July 
11, what many people had been predicting for months. 
She would seek the mayoralty herself at the head of 
her Christchurch Action team. The team, with a strong 
Waimairi base, also includes councillors from Riccarton, 
Heathcote and Paparua as well as city identities. 


Two members of the district council, Crs Des King and 
Gordon Freeman contested the October city elections 
as Independents for Papanui Ward, Cr Arthur Adcock, 
stood for the Burwood Ward as a member of Canterbury 
Labour and Cr Fred Blogg contested the Waimairi Ward 
for Waimairi Accountability. 


Ironically Christchurch’s mayor withdrew from the 
contest. Sir Hamish Hay, who had long striven for a 
metropolitan Christchurch, announced his retirement 
from politics late in August for health reasons. As this 
reflection on Waimairi life was being completed, the 
mayoral line-up for October 14 was Cr Margaret Murray, 
Cr Vicki Buck and Cr Morgan Fahey, Chris Hansen and 
Craig Young. Whatever the result, there would be a new 
mayor and 24 councillors. 


All councils celebrated their wind-up with functions. 
Waimairi held a party of former and ex-councillors and 
staff, representatives of community groups and contrac- 
tors and suppliers on September 30. Generally speaking 
the invited guests were generally speaking. That was 
to be expected. Waimairi was born on conversation and 
it ended the same way. In between there was lively debate 
on every issue the consortium of councillors, both past 
and present, could conceive of. 


Do not go gently into that good night, 
Old age should burn and rave at close of day, 
Rage, rage against the dying of the light. 

Welsh poet Dylan Thomas, wrote the prophetic words. 


By 1989, Waimairi was a venerable 79 years of age not 
yet ready to go gently into that good night. 


On September 30, it raged... 


Waimairi as it looked, September 11, 1989 


Birmingham Drive has been a triumph for Waimairi District Council. 
It owned the land, sub-divided it and established it as a successful 
industrial estate. 


Burnside Park is a regular haunt for joggers. Waimairi joggers Simon 
Collin, Carl Craw and Paul Reed are frequent users of the facilities. 


Members of Recreation for Youth use The Groynes for leisure activity. 


(Maurice Lye photos) 
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WAIMAIRI DISTRICT COUNCILLORS | 
1989 
Margaret Murray — chairman | 


Arthur Adcock, Ted Arundel, Fred Blogg, David Buist, Gordon Freeman, John Hanafin, Pat Harrow, 
Des King, Bruce McFadden, John Milligan, Brian Shackel, Barbara Stewart. 


WAIMAIRI DISTRICT STAFF 


1989 


Senior Officers 


District Engineer/Chief Executive Officer 
District Clerk 

Deputy District Clerk 

Deputy District Engineer 

Director of Parks 

District Treasurer 

Accountant 

Chief Building Inspector 

Chief Environmental Health Officer 
Chief Hydatids Control Officer/Dog Registrar 
Community Activities Officer 
Design Engineer 

District Librarian 

District Planner 

District Surveyor 

Operations Engineer 

Property Officer 

Purchasing Officer 

Rates Collector 

Senior Committee Clerk 

Traffic Engineer 
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John Lamb 
Peter Chapple 
Stephen Phillips 
Errol Young 
Graeme Nind 
Lindsay Moore 
Paul Curgenven 
Tom Eagles 
Tony Murray 
Mike Murcott 
Rex Cosgrove 
Mark Gordon 
Pam Cox 

Dave Hinman 
Tony Handisides 
Graeme Wilson 
Kay Carston 
Ray Fowler 

Vic Buller 
Peter Dow 
Peter Atkinson 


Guide to Local Body Elections 


In June the Local Government Commission released its final scheme for Christchurch and announced the 
new city will have 12 wards, each with similar sized populations. 

The wards are Waimairi, Fendalton, Papanui, Shirley, Burwood, Pegasus, Ferrymead, Heathcote, Wigram, 
Riccarton, Spreydon and Hagley. 

What does that mean to you as a Waimairi resident? 

Depending on where you are in the existing Waimairi District, you could now live in the newly created 
Waimairi Fendalton, Papanui, Shirley, Burwood, Riccarton or Spreydon wards. Maps of the new wards can 
be viewed at the Waimairi District Council offices. 

Each ward will elect two councillors to the Christchurch City Council and three other members to a local 
community board. 

In all six community boards will be created and its representatives will come from neighbouring or paired 
wards. They are Waimairi/Fendalton, Papanui/Shirley, Burwood/Pegasus, Hagley/Ferrymead, Spreydon/ 
Heathcote and Riccarton/Wigram. 

When you receive your election papers you will be able to vote for the mayor, two ward councillors, 
three community board members, as well as regional councillors and health board members. 

The overall picture is a mayor and 24 councillors and six community boards comprising six local members 
and four city councillors. 

There will be no elections for the Catchment, Drainage, Harbour, Transport or Power Boards as most of 
their functions will be absorbed by either the city council or the new Canterbury Regional Authority. 


